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good objects of every kind; and not a little money has 
been given to institutions and causes controlled by those 
who, in ecclesiastical matters, contemn them. 


we 


AT its next meeting in April the British National 
Conference will reach a question which was discussed 
and dismissed in our National Conference more than 
twenty years ago. At that time, after heated discus- 
sion, it was agreed to make the Unitarian Association and 
other organizations its agents in carrying out the recom- 
mendations of the Conference. It voted not to put into 
the field a Conference secretary, but to transfer all exec- 
utive work to others, and confine itself to the discussion 
of large questions and the recommendation of desirable 
measures. The immediate and expected result was 
the increase of interest in the Unitarian Association, 
with an enlargement of its work and financial resources. 
Had the Conference at that time decided to employ its 
own agents, its own paid officers for permanent work in 
the field, the Unitarian Association would have been 
crippled, and perhaps been destroyed. Or, if it had 
survived, we should now have two rival institutions, 
both weaker and less effective than they are now, work- 
ing as they do in harmony with each other. 


Our Critics. 


For 4 hundred years Unitarianism has been the sub- 
ject of criticism, mostly unfavorable. At the end of 
that time, the critics had to work with the evident facts 
that the Unitarian churches in the land are few and scat- 
tered; that they are often small; that there is among 
the ministers and people no remarkable zeal for missions, 
foreign or domestic; and that the expectations of some 
friends of the Unitarian cause, like Jefferson and others, 
have not been realized. As a denomination, the body 
has grown slowly, and shows no sign of any rapid increase. 

Now for these evident facts many reasons are given. 
Commonly, these reasons for what is called our failure 
relate either to our theological belief or to our religious 
conduct. It is said that we fail to reach the people be- 
cause we do not deify Christ, do not take proper account 
of the depravity of human nature, do not make enough 
of future punishment, are not sufficiently subject to 
religious emotion, have no sympathy with the revivalist, 
are not burning with zeal to convert the heathen to 
Christianity, make too much of philosophy, have essays 
instead of sermons, do not make all our churches free, 
do not encourage congregational singing, etc. 

Now it is useless to answer our critics on these points; 
for, whether their statements are true or false, they do not 
give the real reason for the lack of success which is 
attributed to us. The causes lie deeper in the tempera- 
ment of our people, in the history of religion in America, 
in reactions from movements, policies, and ecclesiastical 
organizations which we hold to be opposed, if not fatal, 
to the free spirit of culture, and the conditions of progress 
in the best things. ‘ 

Everything we may believe can be summed up in the 
one statement that the Unitarians in America have 
never had great success as a denomination, either in 
their local churches or in their larger organizations, 
because they did not care for it. They did not believe 
it was desirable. They did not, on the whole, believe 
it was a worthy end of action. There have been from 
the beginning to our own time but few, comparatively, 
who have believed that we could not preserve the 
best things in religion and life, without denominational 
organization and sympathy. ‘There have been a few 
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devoted men and women who, for the sake of the better 
things, have wrought to provide churches, conferences, 
and associations which would serve the larger purposes 
of men and women in all the fields of culture and progress. 
These workers believe that their efforts have been not 
only useful, but absolutely necessary, to the maintenance 
of the liberty, the independence of thought, and the un- 
sectarian humanitarianism which are essential to the 
larger life. But the majority of Unitarian men and 
women from the beginning until the present day have not 
been on that side. They have commonly believed that 
the danger of sectarianism was greater than the danger 
of independence. While they have given more or less 
generous support to their local churches, they have re- 
fused to work for them, as men and women do in other 
churches, because they have believed that, with all the 
good resulting, sectarianism and partisanship were 
dangers more pernicious than indifference to denomina- 
tional success. 

Besides the religion, theology, and ecclesiastical organ- 
ization which occupy the central lines of our movement, 
there are many other lines of thought and effort, which are 
consistent with personal religion, and devotion to the 
sentiments out of which good character is formed in 
our churches, that have engrossed attention, to the 
forgetfulness of that which in many denominations is 
made the one important thing. Philosophy, criticism, 
reform, philanthropy, literature, public service, edu- 
cation, science, and sociology,—these all, admirable and 
important, have diverted the attention of our people 
from denominational interests. These come first; and 
Unitarianism, which is the mother of them, comes second, 
exactly reversing the custom in other denominations. 

Other denominations strive to build up colleges and 
divinity schools. Unitarians cheerfully surrendered Har- 
vard College, and with it gave up the Unitarian Divinity 
School, adding a gift of $140,000 as a blessing on the 
enterprise. Other denominations make much of honor- 
ary degrees, and provide institutions that offer them. 
Unitarians have not even one. ‘There is a slight reaction 
toward education under denominational patronage as 
shown in the Hackley School, and in a less degree at the 
Middlesex School at Concord. But the tendency for one 
hundred years has been for Unitarianism to strip itself 
of everything that helped to build up denominational 
strength, and to put away what other churches considered 
advantages. 

In the matter of giving we are constantly reproached 
for our parsimony. But, if all the money that, say for 
the last five years, has gone from Unitarians into the 
service of the public, were recorded as Unitarian gifts, 
the record would include millions. Let one example 
show the process. In some city where there is a Unita- 
rian church, a hospital is to be built. A Unitarian gentle- 
man gives $30,000 that is credited to him personally. 
A Unitarian lady gives $5,000 with the same result. 
Another lady offers to subscribe $5,000, when the rector 
of her church steps in and says, ‘‘Whatever you give 
must go through the treasury of the church.” When 
the report is given to the public, it stands in this way: 
So-and-so, $30,000; So-and-so, $5,000; Church of the 
Epiphany, $5,000. Other subscriptions are recorded in 
the same way, and the Unitarian church gets no credit 
for giving. 

We have barely hinted at the many influences at work 
in the beginning, and continuing until this day, to make 
our people indifferent to the ordinary ecclesiastical 
customs and habits which go with denominational suc- 
cess. Our people have from the beginning been willing 
to do their work as citizens, as members of the American 
Commonwealth for the public good, without much pri- 
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vate recognition aud with no denominational credit. 
If there is any truth in the above remarks, our critics 
commonly apply the wrong measure to our movement, 


and fail either to estimate its proper success or its unde- 


sirable failures. 


Utopia. 


President Jordan, in one of his pungent talks, says: 
“What though all reform seem Utopian, does that 
absolve you? Unless your soul dwells in Utopia, life 
is not worth the keeping.”” Our age is more and more 
given to dreams of future achievement. We have 
learned to believe in such great things that we are losing 
the capacity for doubting the possibility of anything 
desirable. A popular writer discusses the question, ‘‘Is 
the Golden Rule workable?” He concludes that ‘‘it 
is a rule ever to be approximated, but never quite at- 
tained.” He thinks that the true optimism is faith in 
the purpose of nature, in the divinely Good Will, which 
unfolds itself in all the processes of evolution. ‘‘Now 
abide in evolution these three things, faith, hope, and 
love.” By their possession, man secures for himself, 
not only physical environments of a better sort, but 
within himself he achieves the character of a child of 
God. ‘‘Woe be to us when we become perfect!’’ He 
wishes us to believe that the millennium is not a resurrec- 
tion of saints and an obliteration of sinners, when the 
world shall be converted to uniformity of achievement, 
but it is a rise to higher visions and brighter possibilities, 
illuminating the inferior present and stimulating us to 
more rapid achievements. ‘‘Evolution, without begin- 
ning, is also without an end.” A reasonable Utopia, 
therefore, is not a completed state of society or a per- 
fected man. It is a high power of foreseeing good things, 
and a steadily increasing ratio of working our visions 
into practice. We shall probably never realize a para- 
dise in which hope will be quite dead,—dead in fruition. 

It cannot have escaped the attention of careful ob- 
servers that sociology is bending its efforts of late more 
and more to the improvement of the typical man. The 
race hunt to-day is after a method whereby to secure 
greater prolongation of human life, involving complete 
mastery over disease, if not over natural decay. Dar- 
win’s suggestion that the time might come when there 
would be as much care taken in the breeding of human 
beings as in the breeding of cows and swine may not be 
very far from being realized. Mr. H. G. Wells has 
stirred our medical authorities very thoroughly by a 
recent article on the present ‘‘overproduction of weak- 
lings.” He thinks that a large part of infant mortality 
represents a removal from this world of beings with in- 
herent defects, beings who for the most part ought never 
to have been born, and that under conditions of proper 
foresight will not be born. But this does not conceal the 
fact that a very far larger number of infants and young 
children are dying every year for lack of sufficient food, 
good air, and proper attention. ‘‘The plain and simple 
truth is that they are born needlessly. ‘There are still 
far too many births for our civilization to look after ade- 
quately.” This is making a point so clear and so definite 
that it can be at least comprehended and discussed. Is 
it true that we are not making great gains in the way of 
managing increase of population? His critics, as a rule, 
while acknowledging the truth of the statement that we 
are not properly managing our rising birth-rate, pro- 
nounce his remedies Utopian. His first expedient 
would be the establishment of sanitary regulations, which, 
under government control, should determine the min- 
imum of sanitary conditions under which people may live 
at all, below which it shall be illegal to inhabit a house. 
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He would obliterate at a stroke unwholesome methods of 
overcrowding houses; and he would with the same rigid- 
ity control the foundations, the cellars, the wall material, 
the lighting and the ventilating. No child should be 
born under conditions that did not give it a fair chance 
for good air, good water, and a plenty of sunshine. 

This plan is Utopian enough so long as we go on build- 
ing huge cities, while we dig deeper into the earth, as well 
as build higher into the heavens, to pack our population 
closer together. A large part of our city population is born 
under conditions that not only devitalize, but demoralize; 
and the two conditions work together. The same condi- 
tions are to be found in the country, where homes need 
supervision quite as surely asin thecity. Three-fourths of 
our farm-houses are built over damp cellars, that find their 
ventilation only through the floors of living and sleeping 
rooms; while drainage is in full harmony with typhoid 
fever and diphtheria. ‘The only hope of realizing a social 
Utopia is by growth of a wholesome suburbanism, a widen- 
ing out of that finer blending of comfort and convenience 
with free air and sunlight that arises where the city faces 
the country and the country faces the city in friendly 
co-operation. What we want to see is that the human 
trace has hardly begun its ethereal and social evolution, 
and that the man of the future will be as far ahead of 
the man of to-day as we are now ahead of the savage. 
We are at this hour realizing social and political dreams 
that were sneered down as Utopian all along the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. The Golden Rule is 
still ahead of us, because we have not had faith enough 
in the Utopianism of Jesus Christ; but all good things 
are coming in time. 


The Known and the Unknown. 


Humility of mind as the groundwork of the agnostic 
faith might be predicated; but the agnostic uncon- 
sciously affirms many things he does not know of his 
own knowledge, and the habit of such affirmation is by 
no means eliminated from his mind by the theory he 
holds. 

It is to be observed that a certain pride aceompanies 
the agnostic faith, if such it may be called,— the pride of 
having discovered something definite that settles all 
difficult questions, and gives the mind release from 
puzzling problems. This something is simply the phrase, 
‘*T don’t know.” Is there a God? I don’t know. Is 
there a future life? I don’t know. Is there a soul apart 
from the play of molecules in the brain? I don’t know. 
All religious questions are settled and put aside by this 
convenient formula. It shuts away the mind from spirit- 
ual things. Why meddle with problems that are in- 
solvable? Why concern ourselves with mysteries that 
must remain unrevealed,—unless to the consciousness,— 
that have no tangible proof, and lie beyond the region 
of sense? 

One whole side of the nature is embraced in this 
dogma of the unknowable,— for dogma it may be called,— 
and may become inert under its influence. Its believers 
seem to pride themselves on having made a great dis- 
covery that exempts them from cultivation of the spir- 
itual faculties. Thus a special kind of egotism grows 
up,— the egotism which says: ‘‘I have been through all 
that, I have settled all that, I have come out on the other 
side. My conviction rests upon a sure foundation, the 
knowledge that I can know nothing of these things of 
which you prate.”” Thus not knowing, he believes him- 
self exempt from the duty of seeking. He who has set- 
tled everything out of hand is naturally shut away from 
new light. He rests in the pleased consciousness of having 
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sealed up the ghost chamber whence steal doubts, fears, 
aspirations, strivings, longings, after the something not 
self, the perfect good. 

He need not listen to new arguments. 
way safe from superstitions, from the necessity of wor- 
ship, from openness of mind, and the great joy of new 
truth acquired through intuitive discovery. It is, in 
a sense, living with the soul under hatches. If we are 
not sure there is a God, why pray, why cultivate the 
sense of dependence on a higher power? Perhaps there 
isn’t any higher power. Let us defer the custom of 
humbling ourselves until we are sure he or it exists. 

This mood of mind is akin to the atheism and deism 
of the eighteenth century. It tends to depress. It is 
a foe to the higher reaches of imagination and the crea- 
tive faculty. As a scientific formula, it may have its 
use; but there are few who can live alone by scientific 
propositions. The soul rebels from any form of imprison- 
ment, and longs again to stretch its clipped wing in the 
higher realms of being. 

Eighteenth-century morality was singularly wanting 
in an element which gave it ideal impulse. It was 
perfunctory and unreal, having detached itself from the 
vivifying influences of religion. Its fine systems went 
down with a crash when the old world disappeared in 
the Revolution. Only one man emerged,— Rousseau, 
the most imperfect of them all, but he who had breathed 
a breath of life, of nature, of soul aspiration, among the 
skreeling pipes and sharp dissonances of his time. Among 
all the absurdities and unrealities of his system, still 
here, once more, is the voice of the poet, here is a new 
accent of love and worship; and hearts are melted under 
his influence, and the old sacred verities are restored to 
men. 

Morality being an essential part of the religious life, 
if religion has withered, morality will partake of spiritual 
aridity. It will be good as far as it goes, but it will 
lose the power of being ideally good. Imagination can- 
not be shut away from religious functions without det- 
riment to the soul. The pagan who threw all the poetic 
sensitiveness and beauty of his life into quasz superstitions 
and false conceptions still had a principle of growth that 
the modern without any religion cannot know. 

We cannot exist by our own best: we must live by 
the something that is above us, let us call it Jehovah, 
Jove, or God. Knowing is not the prime necessity. 
It is loving that is essential; and, even if our loving is 
mixed with much error in speculative belief, it will still 
nourish the finer parts of the nature, it will furnish ideals 
that have in them the power and potency of growth. 
The human race will not content itself with that which 
terminates with man’s destiny, appreciable by human 
faculties, and writes over the last stage of his earthly 
experience: ‘‘Here the road ends. It is useless to try 
to peer into the mist of the beyond.” Mystery is the 
challenge of the soul; and, even if it is never satisfied, 
it must still inquire, speculate, invent, and dream. It 
refuses to be limited by any formula, to content itself 
with any mete or bound. It believes even in the most 
materialistic age in the country of vision, peopled by 
beautiful ideals that have never been seen by mortal 
eye, but still are more solid than real estate or stocks and 
bonds. 

It cannot sit down, and say: “‘We are know-nothings. 
We will not concern ourselves with things beyond our 
vision. We will plough and sow and gather into barns. 
We will eat, drink, and be merry; for to-morrow we die, 
and are extinct, like the flame of the blown-out candle.” 
Still it will continue to build shrines to the unknown 
God, not known, but felt and realized; for it is spirit 
that discerns spirit. Still it will bow and worship and 
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love the power that has revealed itself to love, has an- 
swered to worship and adoration. Religion must keep 
the window open on the side of God. On that side the 
soul breathes. Otherwise it stifles and withers. As- 
piration is hill air to spiritual life——the fresh breath of 
the divine. We need not wait to comprehend it. If 
we did comprehend it, it would no longer be a mystery. 
Its object could not be God. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Unpopularity. 


Unitarians have so completely outgrown the bad 
habit of ‘‘pitching into the orthodox” that they are 
often surprised to discover how incorrigible is the habit 
of the self-appointed guardians of the faith, once and 
forever ‘‘delivered to the saints,’ of pitching into the 
Unitarians. Far from diminishing, these attacks seem 
to increase in frequency and bitterness. My attention 
has just been called to several recent articles in papers 
and periodicals that were once called ‘‘religious,” but 
which have been so altered for commercial reasons that 
they are now neither fish, fowl, nor good red herring. 
Whenever they speak of Unitarians, however, the red her- 
ring element is apt to be uppermost. The assaults vary 
from ‘‘faint praise’? or condescending patronage to the 
old-fashioned virulent abuse. In one paper we read 
that Unitarians ‘‘are so timid, so suspicious, yet at the 
same time so self-satisfied, that one finds it hard to ap- 
proach them. ‘They are forever between the two moods 
of depression and elation; and, when the former draws 
us to alleviate their destitution, the latter mood vio- 
lently recurs. . Will Unitarians never consent to 
believe anything? Are these nicest of people to be for- 
ever abject slaves of the higher critics? Why will not 
Unitarians, longing for forms, examine ours?’ Or, 
in a recent review of a Unitarian book, we read of the 
three fatal weaknesses of Unitarianism, ‘‘its refusal to 
accept Christ’s plain command of a world-wide witness- 
bearing, the negative quality of its teachings, and the 
tone of querulous criticism which has constantly repelled 
in its preaching and its denominational meetings.” 

Somehow, such utterances —and I might multiply them 
at any length—do not tend to produce the humility 
which they inculcate. In fact, I fear they only increase 
the complacency of which complaint is so often made. 
Perhaps we are unpopular because of our merits. Do 
our, virtues offend by comparison? ‘The very first act 
of our Pilgrim foremothers, when the Mayflower 
anchored in Cape Cod Harbor, was to go ashore and do 
up the linen. Now that, as some one said, is a kind of 
standing reproof to ‘‘the people who celebrate more 
saints’ days than they do wash-days.’’ Then our virtues 
are often the more disagreeable because they take forms 
which deprive’our enemies of the comforts that grow out 
of a grievance. Unitarians are apt to be at the front 
in wise methods of human helpfulness. They are build- 
ing Cooper Institutes and Pratt Libraries and Rogers 
Town Halls and such institutions. When news comes 
from some far-off region of desolation by flood or earth- 
quake or famine, the Unitarians are prompt to do their 
part in sending relief; and the people are compelled 
to murmur: ‘‘Is it not too bad? We want so much to 
hate them, and they won’t let us.’ 

Then the Unitarians are all the time eager to reform 
things, and the reformer is never popular. He is not 
content with things as they are. Gen. Porter said once 
that there was only one thing in heaven or earth that 
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the Yankees could not reform, and that was the line of 
battle at Bull Run. A Unitarian can never leave ‘‘well 
enough” alone. If you live in a house where the chim- 
ney smokes, you can identify your Unitarian neigh- 
bors, because, when they call, they can tell you what 
the matter with the chimney is, and how it ought to 
have been built. Soa man may rest in ignorance of many 
of the prejudices and provincialities of his life until 
his Unitarian friends point out to him the error of his 
ways. These are not popular traits, but they may be 
beneficent. ' 

The popular man is the man who does not get into 
anybody’s way; but Unitarians have convictions, and 
are perpetually asserting themselves in an embarrassing 
fashion. It was a Unitarian statesman who wrote the 
Declaration of Independence. That was not a popular 
measure with the Tories. It was a meddling fanatic 
of a Unitarian who conceived the scheme called Civil 
Service Reform, and with characteristic effrontery got 
up a society for the purpose of diffusing his sentiments. 
It was hard on the people who profited by the Spoils 
System. Joseph Tuckerman, and those who succeeded 
him in the work of scientific charity, broke up the 
old comforts of pauperization, and insisted that able- 
bodied men must work for a living. Henry Bergh de- 
prived folk of the pleasure of maltreating dumb animals. 
It was a great deal easier to be a school-teacher before 
Horace Mann lifted the standards of requirement. If 
Dr. Hale succeeds in getting the nations to give up war 
and adopt arbitration, it will drive a great many people 
out of trade. Everywhere these Unitarians have been 
disturbers of old-time habits. Why are they unpopu- 
lar? All men are unpopular who go about with their 
pockets full of intellectual and moral dynamite. 

But our worst fault is something besides all this. Men 
will forgive a man almost anything if he only fails; 
but, alas! we have committed the crime of success, 
and it makes people angry when they see such heretics 
prospering, leading public sentiment, administering edu- 
cation and philanthropy. The Unitarian fellowship is, 
indeed, a small and unpopular body. ‘There is never 
immediate profit or public applause in standing for great 
convictions, for liberty, for public righteousness; but 
let us be satisfied if through unpopularity and obloquy 
and loneliness we do our duty. Somehow, the ideals of 
to-day have a way of becoming the commonplaces of to- 
morrow. SAMUEL A. ELior. 


Current Topics. 


ApvocatEs of municipal ownership as a principle of 
political economy are deeply interested in an experi- 
ment which is about to be made in the city of New 
York. With the sanction of the city administration 
a bill has been introduced in the legislature empower- 
ing the municipality to establish its own lighting plant 
for the illumination of the public institutions and the 
city streets. It is argued by the supporters in the pro- 
jected venture that the city will be able to do its own 
lighting at a much lower cost than is the case under the 
present arrangement. Robert Grier Monroe, the com- 
missioner who is at the head of the Bureau of Lighting 
of New York, has submitted facts and figures to show 
that, in the bidding for the privileges of lighting the 
streets and public institutions in the metropolis, the 
element of competition has been practically eliminated 
by the fact that all the lighting corporations are controlled 
and financed by one syndicate, which is thus in a posi- 
tion to impose its own terms upon the city, in the absence 
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of a municipal plant. It is this evil which the city of 
New York intends to remedy by entering into the light- 
ing business on its own account. 


oo 


AN important international problem was advanced 
another step toward solution on Saturday of last week, 
when the Cuban Senate approved the treaty of re¢i- 
procity between Cuba and the United States, as amended 
and ratified by the United States Senate. There was 
some danger that the Cuban senators would withhold 
their approval from the agreement, which requires 
enabling legislation by the United States Congress before 
it can become effective. Strong pressure to bring 
about affirmative action was exerted upon the Senate 
in Havana by the Cuban Executive, because it was 
realized in the Cuban capital, as in Washington, that 
a rejection of the treaty by the Cuban Senate at this 
time would have been followed by an indefinite delay 
in a matter that required prompt action. The vote 
of the Senate of the Cuban Republic was received with 
satisfaction in Washington. It is understood now that 
an extra session of both Houses of Congress will be called 
early in November, in order to pass a concurrent reso- 
lution putting the provisions of the treaty into effect. 


we 


SOMETHING like an international flurry, which failed 
to become an ‘‘incident,’’ was the result of a recently 
published interview with Admiral Dewey, in which the 
admiral was quoted as making some unappreciative 
reflections upon the German navy. After characteriz- 
ing the United States navy as the greatest navy in the 
world, because of the high order of intelligence of its 
personnel down to the lowest rank, Admiral Dewey 
was reported to have said: ‘“The German navy, for in- 
stance, is an entirely different organization in its make-up 
of human material. I have made a deep study of that 
navy. My belief is that its efficiency in possible action 
is greatly overestimated. The men do not begin to 
compare in education and intelligence with the Ameri- 
cans. Their men have, in my opinion, been educated 
so that they look to the officers and depend upon them 
for specific instructions in the least matters. They 
have not the self-reliance of the American.’”’ At the 
suggestion of the President, Admiral Dewey called at 
the White House on last Saturday, and explained to 
Mr. Roosevelt that he did not mean to convey any offi- 
cial criticism of the German navy in his interview. He 
declined, however, to repudiate the interview. 


& 


In an expectant Parliament, Mr. Wyndham, chief 
secretary for Ireland, on Wednesday of last week in- 
troduced the Irish Land Bill, the aim of which is to 
meet a perennial complaint of the Irish people by bring- 
ing about a redistribution of the land among its culti- 
vators. The general provisions of the bill had been 
known before it was presented to the House of Commons. 
Its reception in that body was so cordial that there is 
little doubt the government will be able to carry out 
its great programme of landreform. The plan of the gov- 
ernment is to facilitate the purchase of the land from 
the great owners, and its distribution to the men who 
till it. For this transference of ownership, a grant of 
$60,000,000 is provided out of the imperial exchequer. 
In addition to this sum the bill provides for a credit 
of $500,000,000 to be distributed to tenants in the form 
of loans. Under the provisions of the bill the treasury 
will contribute the grant of $60,000,000 to the solution 
of the Irish land problem, one of the most serious in 
the history of the empire. 
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A.most immediately after its action to enforce the 
law against the teaching religious orders in France, the 
French Chamber of Deputies last week demonstrated 
its determination to deal in a similarly uncompromising 
way with the preaching orders. At its session of March 
24, the Chamber, bya vote of 304 to 246, rejected all the 
applications for authorization made by the religious 
preaching orders. Among the associations which were 
thus expelled from France is the English Passionist 
Order, which conducts a church in Paris for English and 
American Roman Catholic worshippers, and in behalf 
of which the American and British embassies in the French 
capital had recently exerted some unofficial influence. 
In summing up the government’s case against the re- 
ligious associations, Premier Combes argued that there 
was no place in modern society for the religious congre- 
gations. The French republic, he urged, had an author- 
ized clergy to whom the Concordat reserved the work 
of preaching and the exercise of public worship. 


ed 


WHILE the French Republic is dealing with the ques- 
tion of the religious orders, a similar problem has been 
brought before the German legislative bodies by the 
recent announcement by Chancellor Von Biilow of 
the government’s intention to revoke the provisions 
of the law which excludes Jesuits from the empire. 
The policy of the government was based largely upon 
motives of political expediency in the Reichstag, and 
it was believed at first that the chancellor would be 
able to carry out his programme without any serious 
difficulty. The indications are that in the Reichstag 
the government’s bill may be passed; but after that 
the question will go before the Bundsrath, and it is evi- 
dent that more serious obstacles to the kaiser’s proj- 
ect will be encountered there. The complexion of the 
Bundsrath is such, and the feeling in the Protestant 
states against the Jesuits is so strong, that there is a 
distinct probability that the measure will be either 
voted down or indefinitely postponed when it is sub- 
mitted to that body. 


Brevities. 


Catholic papers naturally make,much of the confessions 
of degeneracy in Protestant communities. 


The utterances of Prof. Delitzsch are no more pleasing 
to the Jews than they are to Orthodox Christians. The 
question arises, Did the Jews first proclaim the moral 
law, or did they receive it from others and adapt it to 
their own uses? 


When essayists assert the personality of God, about 
nine out of ten of their hearers and readers understand 
them to accept the old idea of God as represented in 
ancient pictures,—a glorified man with a form to be 
seen, a voice to be heard, and a right arm capable of 
wielding thunderbolts. 


We still teach the children that Moses was the meekest 
man that ever lived; but Dr. Palfrey said that the right 
translation of the passage about his meekness would 
read, ‘‘Now Mosés was more miserable than any other 
man.’”’ This reading makes the narrative intelligible 
at least. 


If all the world would stop discussing the nature and 
origin of the Bible for the next twenty years, giving 
careful attention meanwhile to the discoveries in ancient 
lands affecting the history of religion, there would be 
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little desire at the end of that time to defend the old 
positions. 


It is difficult for us in America to understand the state 
of things in Great Britain, when questions of discipline 
for illegal acts performed by the clergy in services of 
worship are discussed, and bills are passed in Parlia- 
ment providing for prosecution,— for instance, for the use 
of incense and other illegal practices in the church. 


It is said that a million dollars has been offered for a 
healthy stomach. Now, as it has been proved by ex- 
periment that a man may live with his stomach cut out, 
why may it not be possible to make an exchange of 
stomachs between a healthy man and a dyspeptic? 
There are plenty of poor men who would be willing to 
take the chance that they could take a weak stomach 
and infuse strength into it. At least, for a million dol- 
lars they would be willing to make the experiment. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Investment in Men. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


Dr. Eliot in his very strong article of last week utters 
a needed warning when he speaks of ‘‘the peril of pau- 
perization’’ to many of our aided churches, and strikes 
what I believe to be the keynote of future success when 
he calls for ‘‘an investment in men.’”’ ‘Toa man of brains, 
energy, and zeal, failure is rare. There are, however, 
churches that are nothing more than ‘‘forlorn hopes,” 
and that even to the ‘‘right”’ men are sources of dis- 
couragement and almost heartbreak, if not ‘‘graves of 
reputation”’; and the wisest policy surely is to with- 
draw support, and allow these parishes to die a quiet, 
easy, and natural death, and to invest our men and 
money in new and more promising fields. 

Dr. Eliot’s words are strong and wise, and will appeal 
to the ‘‘business’’ instinct of those who contribute to 
the funds of our Association. * 

With the phrase ‘‘an investment of men”’ in the air, 
it is a happy omen that another question is being forced 
to the front ; namely, the support of our aged men. 

I trust that this year will not be allowed to pass with- 
out some kind of business-like scheme being adopted. 
I should like to suggest-to those who have this matter 
in hand that the co-operation of the churches should be 
asked. I cannot but believe that the majority of our 
self-respecting parishes would be eager and willing to 
co-operate, either by voluntarily paying the assessment 
or endowment for those ministers whose salaries will 
not allow or by making an annual offering to the society 
toward such an object. 

The ministry as a profession is, for fifteen men out of 
every twenty, a career of sacrifice; and the fact needs 
to be emphasized, both to the laity and to candidates 
for ordination. I venture the assertion that three- 
fourths of our ministers could easily have commanded 
double their present salary if, at the outset of their 
career, they had chosen another calling. Some of our 
men, indeed, have made sublime sacrifices to become 
preachers for God and truth. 

When we think of the outlay for a college and divinity 
course, and the fact that the average minister longs to 
give his sons and daughters at least equal educational ad- 
vantages to those enjoyed by himself, the salaries that the 
majority of our men draw are nothing more than pit- 
tances. It means that a man is wholly unable to pro- 
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vide for his old age; and many a minister, to my per- 
- sonal knowledge, is haunted by the spectre of possible 
pauperism. I know of nothing quite so pathetic as the 
case of a man—and I have more than one in mind—who 
entered the ministry with enthusiasm, dreaming his 
day-dreams of work for God and man, who toward mid- 
dle life wakes up to find that the brightness has some- 
what faded, and who would be only too willing to ex- 
change his sacred calling for a secular one, if by doing so 
he could be sure that the end of his life would be one of 
independence. 

Can we blame our young men for not entering the 
ministry when they see the older men in the ranks in this 
state of mind? Let us be honest with our sons, and tell 
them the ministry means sacrifice,—a sacrifice so sub- 
lime that in making it we share the very life of God. At 


the same time let us see to it that we do our utmost to ~ 


shield the men who make this career their deliberate 
choice from the doom of pauperization and a life possi- 
bly closing in regret. 

Surely, our churches will be only too eager to be the 
hands of God in helping the men of sacrifice to retain 
their independence and self-respect even amid the even- 
tide of their lives. 

I trust that adequate opportunity will be given at our 
May meetings to discuss this question, and arrive at 
some definite conclusion. THOMAS ROBJENT. 

LAWRENCE, Mass. 


Premature Criticism. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 

When I was in the Methodist church, I used frequently 
to be astonished at the absolute ‘‘cock-sureness”’ with 
which some of the elders of the church announced certain 
theological conclusions. For illustration, I was told 
that the whole Christian system rested on the Christian 
Sabbath; that the New Testament contained the most 
indubitable evidence that God had changed the Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week. WhenI 
began to ‘‘chew my own food,” as the saying is,— that is, 
when I began to study and think for myself,—I found 


that the New Testament taught nothing of the kind; that, © 


at the very best, the conclusion announced so confidently 
was based upon a very shadowy and unsubstantial infer- 
ence. I was very young then, but I never trusted a 
theological affirmation again without verification. And 
thinking and study led me into the liberal fellowship. 
Among Unitarians I felt sure I should encounter only 
careful, cautious, and conservative scholarship. In the 
main I have not been disappointed. But sometimes it 
has been different. I was reading an admirable Unita- 
rian sermon the other day, when I came across this state- 
ment: ‘‘Nineteen hundred and six years ago Jesus... 
was born in Nazareth, a secluded mountain village in 
Galilee.” As far as we know anything about the matter, 
there are just two accounts of the birth of Jesus in ex- 
istence; and those two accounts say he was born in 
Bethlehem. Of course, I am not ignorant of the reasons 
why modern scholarship regards these accounts as leg- 
endary or mythical; but there isn’t a mite of direct tes- 
timony to show that he was born in Nazareth. He is 
always referred to as a Nazarene; and he evidently 
comes from Nazareth when he enters upon his public 
ministry. That is absolutely all that can be said about 
the matter. To go beyond this, we must erect pure con- 
jecture into certainty. We may know more about the 
matter some time, but we certainly do not now. 
; JONATHAN HARDHACK. 
Waysack, ME. 
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I in Thee and Thou in Me. 


Iam but clay in thy hands, but thou art the all-loving artist ; 
Passive I lie in thy sight, yet in my selfhood I strive 
So to embody the life and love thou ever impartest 
That in my sphere of the finite I may be truly alive. 
Knowing thou needest this form, as I thy divine inspiration, 
Knowing thou shapest the clay with a vision and purpose divine, 
So would I answer each touch of thy hand in its loving creation, 
That in my conscious life thy power and beauty may shine. 
Reflecting the noble intent thou hast in forming thy creatures; 
Waking from sense into life of the soul, and the image of thee; 
Working with thee in thy work to model humanity’s features 
Into the likeness of God, myself from myself I would free. 
One with all human existence, no one above or below me; 
Lit by thy wisdom and love, as roses are steeped in the morn; 
Growing from clay to statue, from statue to flesh, till thou know me 
Wrought into manhood celestial, and in thine image reborn 
So in thy love will I trust, bringing me sooner or later 
Past the dark screen that divides these shows of the finite from 
thee. 
Thine, thine only, this warm dear life, O loving Creator! 
Thine the invisible future, born of the present, must be. 


—Christopher Pearse Cranch, 


Palm Sunday in Genoa. 


BY ANNETTA HALLIDAY-ANTONA. 


One of the dearest of gala-days to the hearts of the 
Genoese people is the Festival of Palms. Spring, that 
well-beloved season to the Italian, is then at hand, with 
its promise of fruits and flowers; and its days are one 
long, bright flood of sunshine. Close upon the festival’s 
joy treads Passion Week, and there is woe to be met ere 
the Easter morn can dawn. So the people make merry for 
Palm Sunday, beginning their preparations days before- 
hand. On Monday the market of San Domingo is filled 
with peasants, who brings palms from the Riviera; and 
by Wednesday the long leaves are bleached and ready to 
be shapen into the wonted curious forms, for they are not 
to remain green as nature made them. 

Handed down from generations long dead, the Genoese 
have a process by which these branches are‘dyed of a pale 
yellow color, that they may the better endure unshriv- 
elled, as sacred guards and memories from Easter-tide to 
Easter-tide. Most of the branches consecrated in the 
churches come from the sunny plantations of Bordighera, 
and will wither out a whole year on the whitewashed 
wall above the bed of some peasant woman or child. 

In the market-place the palms are set in odd-shaped 
water tubs, whence they are rapidly transformed into 
fantastic shapes by girls who have grown deft in the art 
of flower-weaving, for which Genoa, the Superb, is famous. 

The slender fibres are split asunder, and then twisted 
together again, and built up in a strange medley of loops 
and bows, in the middle of which one spray of natural 
leaves is allowed to wave; while, to finish them, little 
patches of gold leaf are fastened upon the plaits, a bit 
of olive branch being stuck coquettishly on one side. 

Italian taste loves nothing so well in its natural as in its 
artificial state,—a truth which this making of palme ex- 
emplifies. In Genoa, flowers grow with little tending. 
Pomegranates, oleanders, camelias, and magnolias are 
never failing in their perfection; and yet the people have 
no higher praise for the faintest blossoms of their land 
than the words, ‘‘They are as good as false oncs.”’ 

Thursday, Friday, Saturday, the days pass swiftly 
and the crowd of customers in the market-place grows 
ever more turbulent and thronging. 

‘*How much for that palm, Monna?”’ 

‘‘How much for that palm with the golden leaf, good 
woman?” , 
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This is heard on all sides. 

‘Fifty soldi,” answers the owner, selecting the best- 
dressed customer, and holding up the plant in at least 
twenty different attitudes. 

‘Fifty soldi!’ shrieks the buyer. ‘‘Madonna! you 
would rob the Virgin herself. I will give you thirty- 
eight!” 

‘* Not for worlds, signore. 
San Lorenzo myself.”’ 

And the cheapening goes on, until the bargain is con- 
cluded for perhaps a few centimes more than the pur- 
chaser originally offered. No frequenter of a Genoese 
market would dream of paying the price first asked, and 
no seller of demanding at the outset the amount he in- 
tends ultimately to accept. 

Palm Sunday finds Genoa in festa, with the ladder-like 
streets ablaze with flags, and all of the many-colored 
flints of the old sea palaces glowing in the fervid noon 
heats from the sapphire water; for the glad Easter weather 
brings generally the blue sky overhead and the white 
dust under the feet. 

In the quaint old galleries all along the sea line a merry 
idle crowd saunters, eating fruits and singing songs. A 
thousand odd sailors and traders from every clime throng 
the city from the vessels in its harbor, while occasionally, 
like a knot of flowers, glow the costumes of some little 
children with the tricolor somewhere upon the dress of 
even the smallest, their tiny shrill voices shouting vivas 
for Italy and the king, so much does the political element 
enter into the spirit of every festival. 

Before the ducal palace, on the morning of Palm Sun- 
day the crowd becomes densely packed. This is the 
road to the cathedral, where the archbishop of Genoa 
himself is to bless the palms at high mass. Up between 
the carved lions of the Duomo press the people, through 
the beautiful gateways where Saint Lawrence lies stretched 
upon the torturing irons. Men, women, children, and 
babes jostle upon the steps and in the entrances and 
within the church’s aisles. 

The procession comes forth with crowds of cherubic 
children singing in the sun, bearing their white palms 
and wearing chaplets of flowers still wet from the dew, 
while the pretty monotone continues within; and outside 
the multitude chant response with lips made tuneful 
by inheritance of melody and chests made strong by 
mountain air. 

It is such a picture as might have been seen in the buried 
ages in the country of Horace, where Virgil looked with 
smiling eyes upon the procession of Demeter passing 
under the boughs red with cherries, with the sweet 
strong west wind blowing from the sea. 

After a time, when mass is done, the fathers and mothers 
claim their little ones; and the crowds disperse quietly 
under the old archway, and down the sloping streets, 
and disappear into houses whose open casements show 
pots of lilies, pink and white. Every turn of the beautiful 
winding streets flashes out some bit of color, in waving 
banner, fluttering drapery, or passing throng. The day’s 
afternoon is spent in the public ways and the public 
gardens. The Italian wears with a graceful sincerity the 
enjoyment of idleness. ‘To-morrow fasting must begin 
again; but the fire must not die out too soon, and the 
merrymakers keep up the spirit of the day. 

The mob on the Strada Balbi hoot and cheer as a buffoon 
comeszamong them, with tawdry costume and hideous 
mask. This is the beginning of that moving pageant of 
masqueraders which flings its storm of toys and confetti 
and flowers against the frowning front of palaces and 
prisons, and surges in its foam of mirth and mischief 
along the length of the steep streets. 

Carriages follow closely on each other between the lines 
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of the crowd; the balconies are filled with ladies and their 
attendant gallants; servant-girls and shop-girls, proud in 
the possession of a black silk apron, a sprig of gold-leaf 
palm, and a scrap of a veil, parade the street happily on 
the arms of lovers; and boys in clown dress, in Masa- 
miello garb, as harlequins, as marquises, and little girls 
as vivandiéres, shepherdesses, and powdered countesses, 
with fathers and mothers in dominoes for escort, complete 
a scene of the maddest, merriest confusion. 

Day sinks into darkness, but the cafés are still open. 
Pots of palm are bringing now less than half their cost at 
the beginning of the day, but the smallest child and the 
most withered old woman are alike decorated with the 
holy emblem. 

The galleries fronting the sea are full of many-colored 
fruits and straw-covered flasks of wine and baskets of 
oranges. Oil lamps swing from the ceiling, shedding a 
dim light. At the counter a brown-faced, handsome 
woman chaffers, her great gold-hoop earrings flashing 
with the vigorous negations of her head. Most of the 
Genoese crowd are here, augmented by Neapolitans still 
in their fishing-shirts, Tuscan boys with the first down on 
their lips, Genoese gentlemen with dark, poetic, historic 
faces, and occasionally a lady, silken-dressed and gra- 
ciously smiling. 

All of these, coming and going, drinking and jesting, 
tossing their sashes and clashing their sabres, form, unwit- 
tingly a thousand studies for a Meissonier; while out 
there, beyond the quay, the Mediterranean is murmur- 
ing, and the vessels loom like phantom ships in the 
shadows. 

So, amid laughter and jollity, la festa deile palme sinks 
away. The fires of torches and other illuminations 
light the grim shadows of the old stone palaces, where the 
moonlight does not fall or the gas lanterns flicker. From 
the terraces where the orange boughs toss in the wind, a 
few distant voices are still singing, and perhaps some 
lover, wandering through the silent streets, wakes the 
echoes of the old sea queen with the thrill of the mandolin, 
until dawn breaks yonder, across the waves, where lies 
Africa. 


Two Views of College Education. 


BY R. CAMPBELL. 


A distinguished college man on a recent notable occa- 
sion declared that his college was for two classes, men of 
wealth and men of brains. 
plenty of colleges open tothem. ‘The sentiment, put thus 
bluntly, is not, we think, justly attributable to the policy 
of any college; but it finds expression from time to time 
in connéction with higher education. It is a short creed 
with only two articles, namely: we believe in higher 
education for men of wealth because they pay for it, and 
for men of brains because it pays to educate them. 

This idea of education has had much to say for itself in 
the past in-all countries. It has not always limited itself 
to higher education. Formerly it held a similar view of 
the whole field of education. It has one great merit, 
that of simplicity; for, in substance, it makes education 
not a right of the individual or race, but an appendage of 
wealth. To grant the educational privilege to men of 
brains rests on the basis of charity or merit, but in either 
case wealth is the almoner. Some have followed out 
this view consistently and to the extent of urging that 
higher education be left solely or chiefly to the benefactions 
of wealth. To seek or accept valuable public aid in the 
form of tax exemption or support, as is done, is not nec- 
essarily at variance with this view; for its advocates hold 
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encouragement in the exercise of its educational function. 
The humble and the poor may thérefore wisely tax them- 
selves to this end. . 

It may be said that the things taught under the title of 
higher education, as literature, science, history, social 
institutions, have not been created by the wealthy classes 
algne. Few men of genius in literature and other areas 
of interest to the schools have had wealth, and many of 
them have been poor. But it is replied, Wealth none the 
less creates the repositories where the achievements of 
such men are preserved, and is their best guardian and 
administrator. The qualities, native and acquired, 
which are revealed and developed in the attainment and 
retention of wealth, are the most effective for the adminis- 
tration of educational trusts. Besides, the limited re- 
sources of the colleges make limitations necessary, as 
above noted. 

Proverbial wisdom lends its sanction to this view, and 
gives it even wider application. Thus the English prov- 
erb runs,— 


“Be it for better or be it for worse, 
Be ruled by him that beareth the purse” ; 


and the German: ‘‘Money rules the world. Mention 
money, and the world is silent.”’ 

While the above view has some currency, another view 
has been gaining ground, especially during the last cen- 
tury, wherever the rise of the people has been marked. 
The latter view challenges every argument above stated. 
It holds that literature, science, art, and the like are the 
creation and possession not of any class, age, or country, 
butoftherace. They are part of the universal inheritance, 
and are for all men. If wealth assumes to grasp or ad- 
minister them, it is a usurpation; and, where they are 
handled in an exclusive way, the usurpation is the greater. 
Not only is the right of wealth to control education 
doubted, but, since wealth is a social product, its distribu- 
tion and tenure are looked upon as unsettled, and subject 
to change with the growth of social intelligence, wisdom, 
and virtue. The control of wealth itself must rest with 
education, as the educated mind expresses itself in law 
and custom rather than the reverse. 

Society has developed its free school systems to a grade 
reaching into what is called higher education from a con- 
viction that such a course is sound public policy. The 
free school is not a gift from the rich to the poor, but be- 
longs equally to both. It is no more a charity than a 
public highway, but a necessary function of government 
in a free and democratic society. Free education in 
some States reaches through college and university, and 
the general movement seems to be in that direction. 
How highly one shall be educated depends on capacity, 
choice, and personal considerations. 

There are difficulties in the first view which are impor- 
tant and too often ignored. It is no easy thing to deter- 
mine who are the men of brains by any: tests that are 
applied, for character and motive are presumably in- 
cluded. The law of averages may shut out many quali- 
fied to succeed in some lines, but not equally so in others. 
There are forms of power which the college may fail to 
test, recognize, or reward. Many believe the literary 
college has thus turned from itself some great interests 
of learning and practical life. Besides, the differing oppor- 
tunities prior to the test may place some men at a disad- 
vantage. Further, the economic necessity of work for 
support may make the drain on the time and energy of 
some students very heavy, and disqualify them for tests 
which others, more favored, may better meet. Men of 
wealth also may frequently be of less profit to a college than 
they are supposed to be; for, unless of the right kind, 
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they may waste themselves, demoralize others, and injure 
the college. It is also true that many men who have pre- 
cocity and give considerable early promise disappoint 
everybody in their later career. This is the more prob- 
able if they get a false intellectual pride or standard in 
early manhood. ‘The man or college that is too knowing 
misses the deeper awakening which stirs in the better 
order of men the consciousness of power. The slowly 
maturing mind may move forward, gathering strength 
and discipline through a longer period, and far surpass in 
the end the former type of mind. The tests applied in 
the college not infrequently fail of the mark when the 
more prolonged trials of later life record the capacity, 
character, and attainments of the men. 

Half the genius of the country is said to come from the 
laboring classes. The fact that now and then strong men 
rise from a poor and humble lot to distinction instead of 
proving the wisdom of allowing them to struggle against 
great odds,—a struggle too severe for many,—shows the 
folly of the neglect under which a few rise to the surface, 
while many remain undeveloped and obscure. Here isa 
rich but hidden and unworked mine which higher educa- 
tion has scarcely touched. One of the highest forms of 
wealth in a country is its youth; and it is good public 
policy, as well as a personal safeguard, to open the loftiest 
ranges of education and opportunity, or at least not to 
set any arbitrary barriers in the way of any youth. 

These two contrasted views of higher education are 
held as personal opinions by college and non-college men. 
Nothing can in the end be lost, but much gained, by frank 
and vigorous discussion of a subject of so grave impor- 
tance. It is probable the poor and the rich both have 
warped opinions in this connection. The average man 
thinks, with the late Senator Stanford, that we cannot 
have too much education any more than too much health 
or pure air, provided it is of the right kind. Unless the 
common mind is in error, these forces and tendencies 
make for a better social order. 


/ 


A Self-dependent Church. 


BY WILLIAM H. LYON, D.D. 


The recent vote of the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, ‘‘that the policy of granting contin- 
uous aid to dependent churches be gradually and judi- 
ciously discontinued,” etc., will meet with the hearty 
approval of many who, though recognizing the difficulties 
of the situation and having faith in the powers that be, 
have felt uneasy under the information which from 
time to time has come to them from the field. . They 
have wondered whether concentration, as now proposed, 
might not be the better way. A good example is fur- 
nished by the situation at Northampton, where Smith 
College, with twelve hundred students, most of them 
presumably from Massachusetts and its immediate 
neighborhood, among whom there must be a large num- 
ber of Unitarian girls, offers an opportunity either for 
great aid or great damage to the liberal cause in its 
stronghold. Our church there, once vigorous and made 
up of choice people, has from various causes, none of 
them to the discredit of its ministers, seriously decayed. 
Few students are to be found in it; while a new society, 
of different belief, has erected a beautiful church at the 
very gates of the college grounds, and draws in four or 
five hundred every Sunday. How many of those hun- 
dred churches which the president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association reports as still dependent out of the 
hundred and nine aided in 1893, singly or in any groups, 
were worth to the general cause what a well-supported 
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church in Northampton would have been in that contin- 
uous stream of coming and going bright New England 
irls? 

othe question, however, which troubles many of us 
is the one answered by the president in his article in the 
Register of March 19, where he says, ‘‘Too many aided 
churches drift into the feeling that they are aiding the As- 
sociation rather than that the Association is aiding them.” 
Nothing else than this feeling can explain the confident 
and almost peremptory air with which many applica- 
tions for aid are made to the authorities or to the minis- 
ters of reputedly rich churches. 

To show the more excellent way, and the one which 
is possible in many cases, where the opposite one has 
been so readily followed, I hope that I may be allowed 
to tell the story of a very proud and plucky church, 
which will carry its own moral. 

In the year 1880 the Mount Pleasant Church in Rox- 
bury found itself almost at the point of death. Once 
prosperous, it had sunk, by changes in its neighborhood, 
by unfortunate dissensions and other causes, into a decay 
which, it was freely prophesied, was past remedy. It 
had only thirty-four families and eleven individuals on its 
book, and was $10,000 in debt. In its Sunday-school 
were thirteen pupils, one teacher, and a superintendent. 
Its church was not a well-built one, and was in a weak 
and shabby condition. It could not afford to hire a 
minister of great ability; and, to crown all, it was con- 
sidered ‘‘not quite the thing” for those who came to 
town with social ambitions to go there. It was reported 
that its women ‘‘wore straw bonnets the year round.” 
On either side was an old and ‘‘aristocratic’’ church, 
which was much preferred by gentlefolk. 

On the other side of the account, however, was written 
an item that outbalanced all these formidable facts,— 
an earnest, united, and devoted congregation. They 
were not wealthy. On the contrary, few of them were 
even well-to-do. Two or three were of comfortable 
fortune, no more: But they resolved to keep the church 
alive, and, if possible, to make it grow. In four years 
it doubled its membership, had a Sunday-school of over 
one hundred and twenty, and had paid off more than 
half its debt. Then the building of a church of alien 
nationality and faith, which was followed by various in- 
stitutions of the same kind, made the neighborhood 
decay still faster, while the death of old members deep- 
ened the darkness of the prospect. The necessity of 
moving to a region more favorable to Protestant churches 
was clear; but how could the congregation bear the ex- 
pense of a new lot and building if it could hardly exist 
where it had only current expenses to pay? Indeed, 
there had been a fresh mortgage put upon the church to 
make up an accumulating deficit. 

Nevertheless, the attempt was made. The church 
property was sold, yielding $11,000. More funds were 
raised by subscription. A lot was bought a mile farther 
out from the city in a new and growing region. ‘The 
services were held for a year in a hall close by. A stone 
church was built and furnished, with a parish house of 
two stories, and a tower which held in its three stories 
a kitchen, parlor, and study. Windows by La Farge and 
Tiffany and a chime of tubes were given by individuals. 
In short, a property of not less than $46,000 in value 
was secured. There was a debt of $19,000; but the 
premiums on the pews (which were all taken at once) 
and the proceeds of a fair reduced this to $15,000, with 
which the new life began. The parish grew to have 
nearly two hundred families on its treasurer’s book, with 
many more otherwise connected with it, and two hundred 
and forty members in its Sunday-school, with the usual 
clubs and subordinate societies, and some that were not 
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usual. This winter a final fair was held, which paid off the 
last dollar of the debt, and set the parish free from encum- 
brance for the first time in nearly thirty years. So stands 
All Souls’ Church to-day under its able and beloved 
minister, Henry T. Secrist. 

There are many lessons to be learned from such a 
story; but the chief point of interest in it is this,—that the 
enterprise was carried through with almost no help frem 
any but its own members. Circulars were indeed sent 
to the people who lived around the proposed site, most 
of whom attended no church, but who, if they intended 
to come to the new one, ought to be allowed to contribute 
toward its cost. Of the seven hundred circulars, how- 
ever, only three received any reply, and those in the neg- 
ative, though many of the neighbors who did not reply 
came into the church when it was built. A few friends 
sent in contributions at various times in its existence, 
not over $2,000 inall. There was no appeal to the denom- 
ination or to any church, except a natural one to the 
old parish in Roxbury, or to any fund. The building and 
its site are the product of the energy and sacrifice of the 
congregation. 

Whoever has known the inner history of this enter- 
prise, its doubts, darkness, and struggle, as well as its 
final victory, must be pardoned a great deal of cynicism 
as he sees the readiness with which so many societies look 
to denominational means for saving themselves the long 
effort and sacrifice which this one paid for what it got. 

‘“Must they be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease, 


While others fought to win the prize, 
And sailed through bloody seas?” 


Or, to put it from the other side, ought denominations 
to use toward poor societies the methods which have long 
been discredited in the treatment of poor individuals? Or, 
again, is not the secret of many of this multitude of failures 
which the president has counted this very ready supply 
of help, which has debilitated from the very beginning 
the moral muscle of the nascent organizations? ‘There is 
a farther and deeper-reaching question,—whether a re- 
ligious body which has no creed, liturgy, or government, 
and therefore cannot apply any test to the parish which 
it proposes to help, but is forced to give, as it were, a blank 
check, which some societies have filled in with teachings 
and practices not exactly to the liking and sometimes 
to the dismay of those who breathed into their nostrils 
the breath of life, has any logical or advisable reason for 
founding churches which it does not also control. ‘This, 
however, is a very timid whisper, and not an arrogant 
judgment. 

‘BROOKLINE, MAss. 


Spiritual Life. 


What portion of God’s life, of his sanctity, of his ten- 
derness, of his benign activity, of his untroubled peace, 
of his stpreme regard for holiness, lives also in us? 
That is the meaning and the measure of our devotion.— 
John Hamilton Thom. 

a 


We are often poor, mean, low; but there is in the soul . 
an ideal of something better than we. In the midst of 
our folly and fault there stands before us the pure image 
of serene goodness, and we cannot but reverence it. 
This also is God.—Selected. 

& 


Human help in our need, human forgiveness of our 
wrong doing, human love in our loneliness,— these are the 
sacraments through which, at their sweetest and purest, 
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we feel a divine help and forgiveness and love flowing into 
our souls.— G. S. Merriam. 
st 


As a song-bird is shut up in a dark place to learn a new 
song which it could not have learned in the light, so in 
our withdrawal into the shadow we are to be taught 
some new sweet song in the night which we may sing ever 
after in the ears of sad and weary ones.— J. R. Miller. 


wt 


The saddest spectacle in this or in any world is a ra- 
tional and moral being smitten with spiritual death, 
alive only to what is material and earthly, living without 
God and without hope. Beware of this inward death,— 
this insensibility to the presence, the authority, the 
goodness, of our heavenly Father.—W. E. Channing. 


& 


Unrealized ideals, deliberately or carelessly unrealized, 
work corruption of the blood, work spiritual degenera- 
tion and decay. If you listen with serene approval to 
praise of virtue, and go hence, and do not try and strive 
to build what you have heard into the structure of your 
daily lives, into your buying and selling and voting and 
domestic care, you are worse men and women than if 
you stayed at home or went off somewhere into the free. 
J. W. Chadwick. 


The Religion of Idealism. 


BY WILLIAM D. LITTLE. 


Human thought and knowledge have their limitations. 
The absolute, ultimate truth we cannot hope to know. 
What God is in essence we cannot tell; nor can we de- 
scribe or define the infinite, else were it not infinite. We 
do not know what the soul is, whence it came, or whither 
it is going,— if it be immortal. ‘The search for the secret 
of life is continuous, but it forever eludes our grasp. If, 
then, we can never hope to find the ultimate truth, if, 
as we seem to advance toward it, it continually recedes 
like a will-o’-the-wisp, why, we may ask ourselves, should 
we make any effort? Why not simply fall back into a 
hopeless agnosticism, and sink to a dull, dead level of 
existence? Where can we find any source for inspira- 
tion? Where any sanction for righteousness, or ground 
for hope, or room for faith, or incentive to endeavor? 
What have we got to give any zest to life, and to make 
us feel that it is worth living, and that we are not simply 
cogs in the wheel of a great cosmical machine? 

The answer may be this: In each soul there shines a 
light,— perception. In every ear there speaks a voice,— 
conscience. Every man carries within him a supreme 
judge—reason. And there is no real, permanent happi- 
ness, no lasting satisfaction for any man save in being 
absolutely loyal to the truth as he sees it (even though he 
knows it may be only relative and not final truth), in 
being faithful to his conscience, his reason, and his ideals, 
—his ideals of righteousness, of perfection, of God. And 
ideals forever march on before, and beckon us to still loftier 
living. If man would be true to himself and live up to his 
highest, where that light leads he must follow, what that 
inner voice commands he must do. Call this voice the 
voice of God, if you will. The name is nothing, words are 
only symbols. To obey its commands is the all-impor- 
tant thing. 

_ When religion is divested, stripped naked of all its 
clothing of traditional dogma and doctrine and inherited 
belief; when all its concrete symbols, all the tangible, 
visible centres round which it has been thought to cluster, 
all the props that have been supposed to support it are 
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taken away,—it does not perish from the earth, but still 
persists, still lives perennially in the soul of man, and 
finds its refuge, its springs of faith and hope, in idealism. 
It does not consist or depend in the slightest degree upon 
the holding fast to certain appearances of truth, but in 
doing the will of the Lord as each man finds it recorded, in 
ever-widening reach in proportion as he obeys it in his 
own soul. 

And so the idealist, shaking himself clear of the last 
shred and vestige of dogmatic belief, divesting himself 
of the grossness of materialism and the more refined gross- 
ness of symbolism, rises into the clear atmosphere of 
purely spiritual thought and feeling. Days and seasons, 
books, dogmas, and doctrines, institutions, and personali- 
ties, lose their meaning and sink and shrivel into in- 
significance. ‘They have value for him only as they help 
him to a higher plane of living and thinking. The narrow 
walls of the church crumble away, and he worships in the 
vast temple of the universe. Heno longer needs a min- 
ister to break for him the bread of life, but becomes his 
own priest. No longer does he depend on the dicta of 
a book to show him what to do, but turns to the law of 
the Lord written large on the tablets of his own conscious- 
ness, the law of the Ought that suits all occasions, that 
fits all changing circumstances. ‘The image and the sym- 
bol give way to the idea;the prayer of formalism is re- 
placed by aspiration, that unseen, unheard breathing of 
the soul; he rises out of the narrow provincialism of 
popular Christianity into that broad, universal religion 
whose only search is for truth, whose only endeavor is to 
usher in the kingdom of God in the hearts of men,— 
that kingdom which Jesus, himself an idealist, sought to 
establish, and to which he was faithful even unto death. 


The Victory. 


To do the tasks of life, and be not lost; 
To mingle, yet dwell apart; 

To be by roughest seas how rudely tost, 
Yet bate no jot of heart; 

To hold thy course among the heavenly stars, 
Yet dwell upon the earth; 

To stand behind Fate’s firm-laid prison bars, 
Yet win all Freedom’s worth. 


—Sydney Henry Morse. 


Che Pulpit. 


Poetic Justice. 


BY S. M. CROTHERS, D.D. 


A notion which holds its own obstinately, in spite of 
the innumerable apparent contradictions of our experi- 
ence, is that we are not only moral beings,—beings 
who have the capacity to know the right and to do it,— 
but that somehow we live in a moral universe. It is 
natural to believe that, when we do a good deed, good 
follows us; when we do an evil deed, evil follows us. 
That is an obstinate conviction, the instinct of people 
who are themselves trying as best they may to do right; 
yet it is one of the most difficult things to reconcile with 
what we see actually going on. 

I wish to speak this morning of the way in which this 
idea that the good deed brings good and the evil deed 
brings evil first appears in its simplest form in the human 
mind, and then to ask whether we can really find any- 
thing like it in our experience. In order to show what 
is the instinctive feeling in the human mind in regard to 
the way in which things ought to turn out, I will read a 
few extracts from the Bible, although we might take any 
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literature, ancient or modern, for our purpose. 
the Psalms :-— 

‘“The heathen are sunk down in the pit which they 
themselves have digged; in the net which they hid is 
their own foot taken. 

‘The wicked is ensnared in the work of his own hands.” 

From another Psalm :— 

‘‘He hath hid for mea net in a pit, which without cause 
he hath digged for my soul. 

‘‘Let his net that he hath hid catch himself: into that 
very destruction shall he himself fall.” 

Here is the way the historical romance of Esther 
pictures the working of justice:— 

‘‘One of the chamberlains said before the king, Be- 
hold also the gallows which Haman had made for Mor- 
decai, who had spoken good for the king, standeth in 
the house of Haman. Then the king said, Hang him 
thereon. 

“So they hanged Haman on the gallows that he had 
prepared for Mordecai.”’ 

In the Book of Job we read,— 

‘‘God disappointeth the devices of the crafty, and he 
taketh the crafty in their own craftiness.” 

In the Book of Numbers,— , 

* “Be sure your sin will find you out.” 

In Genesis,— 

‘‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed.” 

We find the same proverb taking another form in the 
New Testament,— 

‘‘He that taketh the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

And in Matthew, the seventh chapter,— 

‘‘With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall again be meas- 
ured unto you.”’ 

Now that is the doctrine which we find in all literature, 
without which you cannot possibly tell a good story. It 
is poetic justice, which all poets have used and most 
writers of history. They have taught that the wicked 
is caught in his own net. A man commits a sin, and he 
thinks he is done with it; and he goes on his way for- 
getting all about it, but the sin remains a sin. Like a 
wild beast, it follows him. That very sin, his sin, in the 
very form that he conceived it, comes upon him as an 
avenger. With a cry of agony, he sees it; but it is too 
late. His deed has been his doom. 

The old Greek tragedies tell of the coming back upon 
the man himself of his own deed, his own sin, that has 
found him out. All the pleasing stories are simply va- 
riations upon the theme that the good man’s good deeds 
follow him, and after a while come back in genial fashion 
to reward him. They may be delayed a long time, but 
they come back in the very form in which they might 
be expected. You cannot make a child listen to any 
kind of fairy story other than that. He is willing to 
listen to the deeds of the bad giant, but it is because the 
giant is coming to grief finally and in the natural way. 
The story is not looked upon as complete that does not 
show the retribution. Try to tell a child the story of 
Joseph, and leave Joseph at the point where his brothers 
left him in the pit. ‘‘What next? 
do?” ‘‘That is all.” The child knows better than that. 
It is not something that he can enjoy until Joseph gets 
out of the pit and goes into Egypt, and becomes a great 
man. It culminates when the wicked brothers beg 
bread of the great man, and learn that he is the very 
person they betrayed. 

It is very curious that, when in literature an attempt 
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has been made to make another ending, human nature. 


The author of the Book of Job 
Job was a rich 


has rebelled against it. 
attempted to do something different. 
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man. He also was a good man, but misfortune came to 
him; and everything went wrong. His friends said it 
was a consequence of something wrong in Job. Job 
said it was not; and there follows the argument whether 
it may be possible for a person to be miserable, to be 
desolate, to suffer all the ills of life, for no fault of 
his own. Job stood by his integrity; and the Lord, 
speaking out of the whirlwind, approved. Perhaps that 
is all the story. Perhaps the writer meant to leave Job 
in his integrity, facing the mystery of unmerited sorrow, 
listening to the voice out°of the whirlwind, and saying 
that, in spite of misery, he had kept the law of righteous- 
ness. But human nature would not endure that, so 
either the writer or some one else finished it in the 
conventional fashion :— 

‘‘Then the Lord turned the captivity of Job when he 
prayed for his friends; also the Lord gave Job twice as 
much as he had before. 

‘““Then came unto him all his brethren, and all his 
sisters, and all they that had been of his acquaintance 
before, and did eat bread with him in his house, and 
they bemoaned him, and comforted him over all the 
evil that the Lord had brought upon him; every man 
also gave him a piece of money, and every one an ear- 
ring of gold. 

‘‘So the Lord blessed the latter end of Job more than 
his beginning; for he had fourteen thousand sheep, and 
six thousand camels, and a thousand yoke of oxen, and 
a thousand she-asses. 

‘“He had also seven sons and three daughters. 

‘‘And after this Job lived an hundred and forty years, 
and saw his sons, and his sons’ sons, even four genera- 
tions.” 

Now, if things always turned out in that way,—if, after 
the temporary struggle, the good man were rewarded 
in this obvious fashion,—then there would be no diffi- 
culty in our faith in the moral integrity of the universe. 
But we all know that, in regard to a great many things 
which happen to us, which bring weal or woe to us, 
which help us or hinder us, we simply have to stand 
as Job stood, when the voice came to him out of the 
whirlwind. We are in the world of physical causation, 
in the world governed by natural law; and all the winds 
blow alike upon the evil and the good. 

What shall we say, then, in regard to moral effort,— 
that which concerns our responsibility for our own wel- 
fare and that of others? It seems to me that, could 
we really face honestly enough and long enough all the 
facts of life, we would find, even as we look at the in- 
comprehensibleness of the actual world, that there is 
something which confirms our moral prepossessions. 
We would find that, after all, the fairy tale and the 
moral story are simply symbols of a vastly more effec- 
tive and powerful reality. The trouble with them is 
not that they are not true, but that the truth is sim- 


plified more than the reality. What the tale does is to ~ 


take a moral situation, and then follow that as though 
it were the only’thing in the world: Here isa sin. That 
sin shall find you out. That sin has certain inevitable 
consequences. Isn’t that true? That sin has conse- 
quences, but it isn’t the only sin in the world. It isn’t 
only one sin of yours that is to find you out: every sin 
of yours will find you out, and it isn’t that it finds 
you alone. It will find every one out. Its results go 
out in every direction. It becomes a part of the moral 
atmosphere of the world, not only for you, but for every 
one. Every act has its consequence, and not one conse- 
quence only, but millions of consequences. Good brings 
good, evil brings evil, each according to its kind. 

The justice that we find in the story is something like 
the effect that comes to us when we think of an electric 
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telegraph. Here at one side of the ocean there is an 
impulse sent along one wire,— just one wire under the 
ocean; and after a time it brings its message to one 
place on the other side. That is something compara- 
tively simple. But we go down to Cape Cod, to the 
great electric machines which Mr. Marconi has caused 
to be set up, and there go flashes of energy seeming to 
be dissipated in space. You cannot follow them; but 
are they lost? Away over on the other side of the 
ocean there is a receiving instrument, and it registers 
those impulses and receives those messages. The same 
thing might be done in thousands of places. That is 
a picture of human life and action. We do the deed; 
and its influence goes out all around us, to people we 
know, to ourselves, to people we do not know, for good 
or evil. They go out and they go on in spite of us; 
and, when they find us out, they find us out just as they 
find others out. If we could only know what would 
happen, how many times we would say, ‘‘Oh that our 
sin would find us out, and that might be the end!” 
But our sin does more: it hurts our neighbors, our friends, 
and those whom we have not known,—affects, for evil, it 
may be, those not yet born. 

Immanuel Swedenborg, in his strange pictures of the 
other world, declared that each angel has his own place, 
—a place to which he belongs by reason of his interior 
affections. From highest heaven to lowest hell there 
are many planes of being. Spirits understand those 
who live on the same level with themselves. They 
partake of the same joys and breathe the same atmos- 
phere. No angel fully understands those who dwell in 
a higher heaven. 

Now we are making our own heavens and hells. We 
are choosing our own society. In a truer sense than that 
which the story-book morality teaches, we are followed 
and surrounded by our own deeds. 

We imagine that we can act unworthily to-day, and 
that that is the end of it. But there is no such thing 
as a single act. There are endless sequences. Both 
blessings and curses hang in clusters. We cannot take 
a deed apart from its consequences. Some persons are 
so constituted that they hardly ever see the inevitable 
sequence of things. We often find a person who is dis- 
honest or unreliable, and yet he means well. He doesn’t 
see what is involved in his own acts. A man borrows 
money. ‘That is one act. He is successful in borrow- 
ing, and that is the end of the transaction for him. Pay- 
ing it back is another transaction which he is not pre- 
pared for. To a certain kind of mind the two things 
are not necessarily connected. You take the responsi- 
ble man of business, and it is all one transaction,—the 
borrowing and paying; and he doesn’t begin until he is 
satisfied that he can carry it through. 

Now there are moral sequences that are just as inevi- 
table, and yet we fail to see them. A man chooses 
a way of life. He refuses certain obligations, and ac- 
cepts certain pleasures. He makes a choice of his own. 
He is perfectly content with a worldly existence for a 
time, to use his strength simply for his own ends, for 
the joy of it. He enjoys his youth, his prosperity; and 
those who are less prosperous,— well, he gives no thought 
to them. He has a certain standard by which he judges 
other people; and it has no real friendliness in it, no 
spiritual depth in it, no self-sacrifice in it. They do not 
belong to this world. The years go by, his temporary 
advantages fade away, according to inevitable law. He 
is not so young as he was, nor so strong as he was, nor 
so rich as he was. His spirits are not what they were; 
and he wants friendship, wants some one to come with 
comfort for his soul and believing in his soul. He wants 
the peace, he wants the dignity, which comes to the 
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human being who has lived a child of the Eternal. He 
wants some recognition of a deeper life than he had 
lived, but he doesn’t get it. It doesn’t belong to his 
world. ‘The tables are turned upon him. All the people 
of his world see is that now he is weak, now he is un- 
fortunate; and he must take the consequences. ‘The pit 
which he digged he falls into; not alone, because in all 
the years gone by his influence has been in that direc- 
tion,— to establish a cruel standard of existence. All 
his influence has been against the generous, public- 
spirited, simple, humane ideas, which alone in the long 
run make life in this world tolerable. That is his sphere 
of life. It seemed heaven once to him, and he in the 
centre of that heaven. He awakes, and finds that he 
has not been sent to a hell, but he has been living in 
hell all his life. He has been adding to its torments, 
to its sordidness, to its vanity. He has been doing it 
all the time, has been living in it; and the worst of it 
all is that he cannot quite conceive how it could be other- 
wise, and he ascribes all that has been found to belong 
to that kind of life to the whole universe. He becomes 
a cynic. To him it is an evil world, vanity of vanities, 
emptiness of emptiness. Swedenborg would say he has 
been living in the falsities, and these falsities have been 
made the substance of his world; and now he cannot 
imagine a world of simple truth and love and hope,— 
a world where men and women suffering the inevitable 
ills of life bear them without bitterness and repining, 
where in spite of these incomprehensible powers which 
are about us, which often seem to thwart our plans, 
men and women still trust and believe, because they 
are conscious of spiritual causation, the light which 
comes through human life, and feel that thus they touch 
some higher heaven than yet they have entered into. 
That is the way in which our moral efforts reach in- 
evitable and necessary consequences. 

We must give up the attempt to follow these conse- 
quences in detail. Only morbidness comes to one who 
thinks of some one sin, and fancies that his fate is but the 
spinning out of that one thread. 

A healthy morality admits the complexity of the 
forces with which we have to do. Not one deed stands 
alone. Each one has its consequences. We are all the 
time. and everywhere creating the conditions of the 
future. Our sin follows us, but so does our repentance. 
There is no other way of neutralizing the evil but by a 
fresh influx of goodness. 

It is at the very time when we discover that we have 
here no completed story of rewards and punishments 
that we realize that we are watching the successive 
scenes in a drama whose central interest is moral. 


Prayer. 


Almighty God, by whose word all things work, by 
whose guidance all things go, so order our inward life 
that we may be enabled to understand the things that we 
see, and by thy guidance in the spiritual life and in char- 
ity so order what there is disordered in our lives, so 
bring our minds to the truth, our consciences to the law, 
our eyes to the light, and our hearts to thy true love, 
that, amidst the seeming discords of life, we may hear 
the music of the heavenly will, and catch oft-times the 
charms of the heavenly order. So give us hope that 
we may pass on through time into the higher and better 
education of the eternal life to come, and that at last we 
may know those things that are hidden and which now 
we cannot know, and learn the glorious beauty and the 
glorious loving of the eternal vears. Amen.—George Daw- 
son, 
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Unitarianism in Vermont. 


Unitarianism in this country was at first a 
doctrinal development in the churches of 
Massachusetts organized by the early colo- 
nists,—it was ‘‘the liberal wing of the great 
Congregational body which founded the first 
colonies in New England.” ‘This develop- 
ment was facilitated by the fact that the cove- 
nants of these churches were usually broad 
and inclusive, so broad, indeed, that some of 
them are in use to this day in the churches 
which originally adopted them, though these 
have been for many years known as Unita- 
rian, as, for instance, in the First Church in 
Plymouth, dating back to 1620, the First 
Church in Salem (1629), and the First Church 
in Boston (1630). ‘This theological move- 
ment, for a long time a very gradual one, 
made more rapid progress in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. The divergence was 
at first rather between the Arminian and the 
Calvinistic elementsin the churches. Discus- 
sions about the Trinity came later. When the 
Trinitarian features in the liturgy of King’s 
Chapel, Boston, were stricken out in 1785, and 
when, two years later the “‘reader,’”’ James 
Freeman, under whose influence this was done, 
was ordained and made their ‘rector’ by 
the chapel proprietors themselves, without 
the aid of a bishop, the first Episcopal church 
in New England became practically the first 
Unitarian church in the United States, though 
no stich name was given to it. The term 
“Unitarian” was not freely used for nearly a 
generation. The phrases ‘‘rational” or “‘lib- 
eral party’’ usually sufficed for designation, on 
the one hand, and ‘“‘Calvinistic party,” on the 
other. It was not until 1815 that the neces- 
sity for division came to be realized exten- 
sively in Massachusetts, and the two parties 
in the Congregational churches began to pre- 
sent themselves as two denominations,—both 
indeed Congregationalists still, but these Uni- 
tarian Congregationalists and those Trinita- 
rian Congregationalists. In fact, most of the 
churches waited for Channing’s epoch-making 
sermon at the ordination of Jared Sparks, in 
Baltimore in 1819, before they clearly distin- 
guished between things that differed Then 
ministers and congregations declared them- 
selves more positively; and within a short 
time one hundred and thirty Congregational 
churches in New England openly renounced 
Calvinism. 

It is interesting to note that Vermont was 
no laggard in this matter, at least in the case 
of one locality; for organized Unitarianism in 
our State dates back to 1810, the year of the 
separation between the Calvinistic and the 
liberal portions of the one religious society of 
the town of Burlington. It was, no doubt, 
fortunate that this rupture occurred before 
they had built a house of worship and before 
they had settled a minister. (They had, in- 
deed, held religious services in the court- 
house for some ten years, usually with, and 
sometimes without, the aid of a preacher; but, 
when a minister had served them, it had been 
asastated supply.) The division came about 
in the attempt to settle a minister, and re- 
sulted in the settlement not only of one, but 
of two, and in the building also, within six 
years, notwithstanding their limited resources, 
of two fine churches, costing more than $20,- 
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ooo each! (“‘Adam and grace can do twice 
as much as grace alone,” said Dr. Lyman 
Beecher.) Among the early and prominent 
members of the liberal society, which was or- 
ganized under the title of the ‘‘First Congre- 
gational Society in Burlington,’ were Stephen 
Pearl, Phineas Loomis, Samuel Hitchcock, 
Judge David Farrand, Luther and Horace 
Loomis (sons of Phineas), Dr. John Pomeroy, 
Deacon Jacob Williams, Deacon David Rus- 
sell, Col. Nathan Rice, Ebenezer T. Englesby, 
Nathan B. Haswell, Mary Rice, Dr. John 
Peck, Charles Adams, Phineas Lyman, and 
Luther Moore. 

Their first minister was Rev. Samuel Clark, 
whose pastorate covered twelve years; and he 
was succeeded by the following in order: Rey. 
George G. Ingersoll, D.D., Rev. O. W. B. Pea- 
body, Rev. Solon W. Bush, Rev. Joshua 
Young, D.D., Rev. Loammi G. Ware, LL.D., 
Rev. Horace IL. Wheeler, and Rev. Joel H. 
Metcalf. Special reference may be made 
without impropriety to the pastorate of Rev. 
L. G. Ware, it was so long and fruitful, and so 
many persons yet remember him with honor, 
gratitude, and affection. He served the 
church in Burlington—more than that, he 
served the whole community—with the most 
generous devotion of superior powers for more 
than twenty-seven years, his pastorate ending 
only with his death, April 10, 1891. “‘When 
he died’”’ (I cite the printed words of Mr. 
Lucius Bigelow), ‘the whole city, in its moral, 
social, and patriotic life, lost a great friend, 
benefactor, educator, inspirer, and illumi- 
nator.” All denominations in his city rose up 
and helped to bury him, because he had been 
emphatically the great and good shepherd of 
the whole people. 

The small but resolute band of liberal Chris- 
tians of 1810 have now grown to be a large 
society. The church of 1816 has retained its 
external appearance, except for the addition in 
the rear of a commodious and well-appointed 
building for the Sunday-school and social 
gatherings; but the interior of the church 
has been modernized and greatly improved 
from time to time at large expense. And, 
under the administration of Rev. Mr. Metcalf, 
the organization is full of life and good works. 

When Rev. George G. Ingersoll, whose 
ministry in Burlington began in 1822, was 
ordained, this society was, as he recorded, 
“the only congregation in Vermont professing 
a belief in the principles of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity.”” The Unitarian church in Brattle- 
boro was not formed till April 5, 1831 
There, apparently, the minister of the orig- 
inal Congregational Society, Rev. William 
Wells, proved able to hold together the di- 
verse elements in his parish as long as He 
lived; but, when he died, a portion of his 
flock formed a new society, which they called 
the Unitarian Congregational Society. This, 
though boldly taking the name “Unitarian,” 
still retained the covenant of the mother 
church. Rev. Addison Brown was its first 
pastor, and held that position for thirteen 
years. Down to the present time he has had 
eleven successors, that pulpit having been to 
a noteworthy degree, in recent years, a train- 
ing school of young men for wider fields of 
usefulness, The original church of wood, 
which was dedicated Feb. 22, 1832, was sup- 
planted in 1875, at a cost of about $45,000, by 
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another, a beautiful structure of stone from 
the quarry on the mountain across the Con- 
necticut River. Rev. Edmund Q. S. Osgood 
has been the pastor since 1897. 

The society in Windsor dates back to 1836. 
It passed through various vicissitudes and was 
for a time dormant, but was reorganized in 
1876;and recently its house of worship has been 
remodelled and greatly beautified through the 
generosity of one of its large-hearted members. 

In Montpelier the Church of the Messiah, 
known popularly as “the Unitarian church,” 
was organized in 1864, through the exertions 
of Rev. Charles A. Allen, whose labors for 
five years in that field resulted in uniting to- 
gether a large proportion of the ‘“‘liberal 
Christians” in the community, and in the 
building of a house of worship, at a cost of 
about $18,000, He was succeeded in 1869 by 
Rev. J. Edward Wright, a native of Mont- 
pelier, who is the pastor at the present time. 
The covenant of this church reads as follows: 
“We write our names to this covenant in the 
faith and fellowship of Christian disciples; 
trusting in God, our Father in heaven; ac- 
cepting the gospel of Christ as our sovereign 
law; and resolving, by the help of God, to 
live in honesty and charity with all men, and 
in Christian faithfulness with one another.” 

There are also Unitarian organizations in 
Stowe, Middlesex, and Warren; but the de- 
nomination has made no marked advance in 
the State in recent years. Its traditional at- 
titude is averse to proselyting. As one of its 
ministers, widely known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, has said: ‘“There as here” (7.e., in 
England as in this country), ‘‘any direct work 
and church building has been crippled by a 
morbid dread of sectarianism.’’ Further 
Universalism has for a century had wide ac- 
ceptance in our State. It was proclaimed 
early in the last century by Hosea Ballou, 
who made his home in Barnard, Vt., for some 
six years, and by other zealous, aggressive, 
enthusiastic, and powerful preachers; and it 
furnished for a long time a sufficient refuge 
for many of those whose minds and hearts re- 
volted from the harshness and unreasonable- 
ness of the prevailing doctrines. Moreover, 
in our own day the need of any such refuge is 
far less apparent than it was a generation ago 
because of the milder interpretations given 
in many of the popular churches to the lan- 
guage of Scripture and creed,—a change 
which Unitarians think is due, in part at 
least, to the proclamation by tongue and pen 
of their views.—Rev. J. Edward Wright, in 
the Vermonter. 


How to prevent Nervousness. 


For preventing nervousness in the child or 
removing that already present, nothing is so 
effective as the toughening of the body and 
the mind. The frequency with which I hear 
from a nervous patient that she “was never 
strong,” “he was a delicate child,” ‘‘she was 
always sickly,” is truly startling. A child 
who is made to have hard muscles, strong 
lungs, and a vigorous digestion, who can bear 
changes of temperature and endure pain, is 
already a long ways from nervousness. More 
important still is toughness of the psychic 
fibre. ‘The child who can support disappoint- 
ment, who can be crossed without a tantrum, 
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_ and who habitually obeys, is building a bul- 


wark against ‘nerves’; and the one who is 
not easily frightened, has self-control and a 
budding courage, has nipped half a dozen 
neuroses in the bud. But to procure this 
toughness, be it understood, a certain expos- 
ure to bodily discomfort and mental hardship 
is necessary. Many a father whose rugged 
rearing has given him a robust frame and a 
sturdy nervous system takes infinite pains 
and pleasure in denying his sons the very 
training that madea manof him. His unwise 
love strangles in infancy whatever of sterling 
qualities he may have transmitted to them. 

Two capital errorsin the training of chil- 
dren frequently come to my notice,—errors 
that prepare the little unfortunate for later 
nervousness or fairly drive him into it 
They are first, leading the child into pleas- 
ures and duties beyond his years; second 
magnifying his importance in the family and 
society. It is quite as dangerous to give to 
children the pleasures of adults as to require 
of them the labors of the mature. That there 
is a physical basis for all intellectual proc- 
esses seems sometimes to be forgotten. Suc- 
cessive groups of brain cells and fibres come 
into existence with the successive years; and 
before the birth of these tissues certain psy- 
chic functions may not naturally exist. To 
force mature functions from an immature 
organism is to violate the virginity of nature, 
—a crime daily committed in the home and 
in the school, to be expiated in the sick-room, 
sanatorium, or asylum. In the beginning 
the fault generally lies in a mixture of vanity 
and ignorance on the part of parents. They 
wish their children to excel in attainment, 
and they like to see them indulging in all 
the pleasures and excitements of our com- 
plex social existence. Later the young per- 
son so brought up whips himself on to ruin. 

As regards the second error just mentioned, 
it has seemed to me that, if deliberately 
planned and scrupulously executed, the bring- 
ing up of some children could not better pro- 
mote what I venture to call centripetal 
development,—development centring in self. 
The child is not only made to be, but is 
made to know that he is, the focus of all 
domestic doings, the hub of the family wheel. 
Every sensation, perception, conception, and 
emotion, is an event. The unlucky young- 
ster develops with a distorted view of the re- 
lation of things. He sees enormously en- 
larged images of his tastes, his clothes, his 
pains, his likes, his aversions, and his talents. 
These proportions do not fit the facts of ex- 
istence, and the unfortunate individual is as 
sure to be caught in some form of nervousness 
as is one to go astray in a labyrinth of gro- 
tesque mirrors. 

I must note one more point on prophylaxis 
of the neuroses in children. In one form or 
another fear enters into the make-up of nearly 
every sort of nervousness. It paralyzes judg- 
ment, ambition, and the higher emotions. 
Childhood should be absolutely fearless,— 
fearless for self and for the future. That the 
young should have no fear of man or God, no 
thought for the morrow, is natural and proper. 
It is natural and wholesome that the child 

pie eer, cer eee for, bis oxgans, no 
knowledge of hygienic rules, no conception 
ot Prana. When the parent ! 
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makes the child a party to his apprehensions, 
confides his prescience of ills, and communi- 
cates the ominous augury of bodily symp- 
toms, he is assiduously rearing a little hypo- 
chondriac who will live to condemn the par- 
ent who made him a burden to himself and 
a curse to others. Fear of the dark, of thun- 
der and lightning, of animals, burglars, acci- 
dents, spirits, devils, and death, is born of 
parental foolishness, and is always poten- 
tially the seed of later nervousness.—Hugh T. 
Patrick. 


Imagination in Ethics. 


Erasmus tells a merry story of a company 
riding to Richmond, when a jocose member 
of the party stopped suddenly, staring into 
thesky. “God avert this prodigy!’ “‘What?” 
“Can you not see that large dragon there with 
horns of flame and tail looped into a circle?” 
“No!’ But finally one said he saw it. Then 
the others in quick succession. In three days 
the report ran through the land of a great por- 
tent. The jest might be taken as an experi- 
ment in the force of imagination. And the 
faculty is as potent in the twentieth as in the 
sixteenth century, but it is for us to makea 
more profitable use of it than did the Rich- 
mond pilgrims. Now that we are beginning 
to see how life’s upward movement depends 
on the better and saner development of our 
inner powers, the cult of the imagination will 
become more and more a feature of education. 
Itis perhaps the greatest of character-builders. 
Out of it man makes his world. It creates 
his happiness or his woe. Pascal’s mot, that, 
‘Sf an artisan were sure of dreaming every 
night that he was king, he would be almost as 
happy as a king who should dream every 
night he was an artisan,” would apply here. 
For man dreams almost as much awake as 
when asleep. What he imagines is a great 
part of what he is. 

It would be a mere repetition of the obvious 
to point out the place imagination occupies 
in what we may call the decorative side of life. 
That the painter, the poet, the dramatist, the 
romancer, find here their chief material is what 
we all know “The exact sciences, even as 
much as the arts, depend on it for aliment and 
furtherance. George Henry Lewes is strictly 
within bounds when he says, ‘““No man ever 
made a discovery (he may have stumbled on 
one) without the exercise of as much imag- 
ination as, employed in another direction and 
in alliance with other faculties, would have 
gone to the creation of a poem. To imagine 
a good experiment is as difficult as to invent 
a good fable.”” All this has become a truism. 
What, however, is not so fully recognized is 
the part played by imagination in our working, 
every-day ethics. The moral teacher of the 
future, instead of generalizing on the subject 
of sin and reclamation, will specialize on the 
laws of action of the different inner powers 
and on their training and co-operation for the 
best results. 

When, with this object, we study the imagi- 
native faculty, we find an admittedly enor- 
mous power, whose relation to morals seems at 
first quite undefined. In thébattle of good and 
evil it would appear to resemble those mer- 
cenary troops of the medieval time who were 
:ready with equal alacrity to fight on either 
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side. Human nature is still in the making, 
probably at a very eatly stage of the making; 
and the action of its visualizing power has 
hitherto been of a correspondingly crude and 
unregulated kind. Over vast tracks of his- 
tory its influence would seem as often evil as 
good. What infernal cruelties have had im- 
agination fortheirsource! People dreamed of 
gods that lusted for blood, and slaughtered 
old and young to satisfy them. 

Yet none the less true is it that this same 
imagination, so disastrous in its unregulated 
activities, will, in a true scheme of life, rank 
as one of the chief redeeming and cleansing 
forces. Was it not by the imagination, in- 
deed, that man became first of all a moral 
being? It was the vision of something higher 
than himself that made him at once moral 
and immoral, which gave him at the same mo- 
ment the sense of sin and the promise of saint- 
ship. Itis worthy of note, also, that the early 
legislators who, in different parts of the world, 
gave to mankind in their codes the first great 
ethical disciplines, were unanimous in their 
callon the imagination as their chief auxiliary. 
It was to visions and voices and mystic rites 
they appealed as props to their authority- 
And this with entire sincerity. When the 
Egyptian sages spoke of their law as coming 
from Thoth, when Minos, in Crete, derived his 
from Jupiter, and Zoroaster, in Persia, referred 
himself to Ahura Mazda, and Numa Pompil- 
ius, in Rome, to the divine Egeria, they were 
simply expressing in their own way the truth, 
which one of the early Fathers so finely sums 
up in the remark that “‘the different human 
laws were all fed from one divine law.” 

It is, however, when we come to the practi- 
cal business of our own daily living that we 
see most clearly the part a cultivated imagi- 
nation can play in ethics. We shall, for in- 
stance, only be able to do justice to our neigh- 
bor in proportion as we are able to visualize 
him. By justice here we mean far more than 
what is demanded by law or by public opin- 
ion. Our greatest crimes against him may 
be committed in a sphere where these powers 
never reach. As we advance in spiritual 
culture, those sins of calumny and of scandal 
which make so much of the misery of human 
life will become less and less possible to us, 
and the power which keeps us from them will 
be that of imagination. We have only, in dis- 
cussing an absent acquaintance, to picture 
him to ourselves as of the company, and the 
base spirit of disparagement isexorcised. So, 
too, where the tendency is to Schadenfreude, 
to use the expressive German phrase, the base 
exultancy over a rival’s discomfiture, the mo- 
ment a man can visualize for himself this 
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other’s interior, he will recoil from the 
thought of taking pleasure in view of that 
inner sadness. The misunderstandings, the 
jealousies, the ignoble satisfactions of tri- 
umphant rivalry, will die out of men when 
they have gained the faculty of seeing their 
brother not as now, from without, but from 
within. When we have constructed his 
life from his own standpoint, and seen its 
struggle and its sorrow, it will be so easy to 
forgive, so easy to help, so impossible to hate! 
That is why Christ, the great seer, was the 
great forgiver. ‘Put yourself in his place,” 
was the dictum of a great novelist. It is one 
of the necessities of the higher ethics, and it is 
by vision power the miracle is wrought. 

To a more cultured imagination, also, is it 
we shall have to look for an improvement in 
what we may call negative morality, the ab- 
stention, that is, from vicious or criminal acts. 
Half the follies and badness of the world will 
be done with when men have brain enough, 
ere the deed is done, to project themselves 
mentally into “the moment after’? When 
people can present to themselves the exact 
feeling which follows upon a debauch or an 
infamy, they will repent of it beforehand in- 
stead of after, when it is too late. What vastly 
greater sweetness would come into many a 
home circle, were there only a little more 
vision in it! Ah! could the man at his fire- 
side realize what the homely face before him, 
which he has so often smitten into grief by 
his hard words, will mean to him when—so 
soon it may be—it has gone forever from his 
sight! 

The visualizing faculty is also the great 
feeder of our sympathies. It is when we “‘see 
together’’ that we ‘‘feel together.” The cool 
complacency of the well-to-do, who nurse 
their own comfortable sensations, while ignor- 
ing the wretchedness beyond their boundary 
wall, would break up the moment they saw 
clearly into those other interiors. The tortures 
which in barbarous ages men inflicted on 
each other had been impossible, could the 
oppressor have had a clear view of the inner 
actuality of his victim. We are beyond that 
stage, but still are wofully dim-sighted. ‘The 
world’s habitations of cruelty will be dealt 
with in drastic fashion when the civilized 
peoples have had their vision. 

It must not be supposed that the mere cult- 
ure of the imagination is of itself going to 
bring about great ethical reforms. The great 
imaginers have not by any means been all 
great moralists. Else the musicians and the 
painters were all saints—which they are not. 
It is only in alliance, at every point, with the 
will that our visualizing can be morally helpful 
Could Coleridge have linked that imagination 
which, as Hazlitt says, ‘chad angelic wings and 
fed on manna,” with a healthy volition, what 
a sublime career would England have seen!— 
J. Brierley, in the Christian W orld. 


Only a Romance. 


Fiction has much to answer for, no doubt 
in the way of sensationalism and pettiness and 
morbid imagination and false idealism. But 
a book like “John Inglesant,’”’ by Joseph 
Henry Shorthouse, shows that the writing of 
novels may be also one of the noblest forms 
of artistic and ethical endeavor. And the 
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high mission of the serious novelist has not 
often found as fine an exemplification as in 
this very book or as beautiful a statement as 
in this reply of the author to the sneer implied 
in the words: “It is onlya romance.” “True. 
It is only human life in the ‘highways and 
hedges,’ and in ‘the streets and lanes of the 
city,’ with the ceaseless throbbing of its quiv- 
ering heart. It is only daily life from the 
workshop, from the court, from the market, 
and from the stage. It is only kindliness and 
neighborhood and child-life, and the fresh 
wind of heaven, and the waste of sea and 
forest, and the sunbreak upon the starless 
peaks, and contempt of wrong and pain and 
death, and the passionate yearning for the 
face of God, and woman’s tears and woman’s 
self-sacrifice and devotion and woman’s love. 
Yes, it is only a romance. It is only the 
ivory gates falling back at the fairy touch. 
It is only the leaden sky breaking for a mo- 
ment above the bowed and weary head, re- 
vealing the fathomless Infinite through the 
gloom. It is only a romance.”—The Dial. 


Literature. 


The Story of a Boston Family.* 


Mrs. Dall, whose name does not: appear 
upon the title-page of this pamphlet, but as 
its colophon, has written with genuine feeling 
and intimate knowledge of two noble women, 
sisters, yet leading very different lives, Ann’s 
finding its best expression in beneficent social 
activity, especially in connection with Charles 
Barnard at the Warren Street Chapel. Mrs. 
Dall’s object is to do something more than 
celebrate the virtues of these sisters. They 
have for her a typical character. They are 
representative of the best Unitarian life of 
Boston in its earlier stage. Mrs. Dall’s first 
recollection of Ann Williams is as she ap- 
peared in the gallery of the Federal Street 
Church, teaching a class of girls, with an il- 
lumined face. When she remarks her simi- 
larity to Matilda Goddard, many will under- 
stand at once how excellent she must have 
been. Her best work in the chapel was the 
institution and fostering of sewing schools; 
and from this Mrs. Dall glides into a much 
fuller account of Mr. Barnard than she gives 
of Miss Williams, yet only so much as to 
make us wish for more. A gentleman, whose 
sister was in one of Miss Williams’s classes, 
has dedicated a beautiful window to her in 
the chapel. 

Coming to Mary Williams Langley, Mrs. 
Dall tosses us Browning-wise into mid.stream, 
and we flounder and scramble to a safe foot- 
hold as best we can. We have pleasant de- 
scriptions of the fine old houses where Miss 
Williams spent her younger days. There is 
much about Polly, a fine London doll, who is 
one of the most vividly realized of the dra- 
matis personae. She has held receptions at 
the Old South, at one of which her photograph 
was taken, making her widely known. Per- 
haps the most suggestive aspect of these brief 
biographies is the meagreness of their details. 
The suggestion is that many good and very 
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useful women, like the happy nations, have 
no histories or only such as can be quickly 
told. ‘The atmosphere of these is more than 
the concrete events. 

In one or two particulars Mrs. Dall’s in- 
errancy seems less than absolute. Polly 
Williams, who married Dr. Peter Gilman 
Robbins for her second husband, was not 
“the widow of King Hooper’s son,” but the 
widow of ‘“‘King’’ Hooper’s second cousin, 
Robert Hooper, who gave its fine large clock 
to the Unitarian church in Marblehead, with 
his name on the face remaining to this day. 
When Robert Hooper married Polly Williams, 
he was forty years her senior, and the children 
of his former marriage did not like the second, 
But he brought her home in triumph, and, 
for welcome, set over the door this motto in 
evergreens — 


“Enter Beauty! Never fear! 
Henceforth thou art mistress here.” 


This was too good to last; and in four years 
Polly Williams Hooper was a widow, and soon 
consoled herself and Dr. Peter Robbins, a 
widower, by marrying him. Mrs. Dall writes 
of Dr, Chandler Robbins as her son and of 
Samuel D. Robbins as the son of Dr. Robbins’s 
first wife, Abby Dowse. But both Chandler 
and Samuel were sons of the first wife, and 
indeed Chandler was the elder by two years. 
It is still true that Mrs. Dall does not exagger- 
ate the difference in the characters of the two 
brothers. Copies of this interesting brochure 
can be procured of Mr. Todd, the printer, 14 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


BEREA COLLEGE. By John A. R. Rogers 
With introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co.—‘‘One 
of the spiritual romances of American life,’’ is 
Mr. Mabie’s word about Berea, in his introduc- 
tion to this account of its birth, growth, and 
present plans. Mr. Rogers gives briefly the 
antecedents and early history of the move- 
ment which led to the establishment of the 
school, traces its course until the John Brown 
raid, and shows the results of that raid in 
driving away its chief supporters from the 
State. At the close of the war, people re- 
turned, and the school was reopened. Then 
came temporary trouble over the admission 
of colored pupils, and later three years of 
prosperity, during which students flocked 
there by hundreds, and which led to the en- 
largement of the school and the call of E. H. 
Fairchild to the presidency. It is a signifi- 
cant story, and one who studies the situation 
and the unique opportunity of the school will 
understand Mr. Mabie’s assertion that no in- 
stitution in America is doing better or more 
necessary work on more slender revenues. 
His appeal for the college ought to touch 
many hearts ready and able to respond. 


Tue New Boy at Dare’s. By Charles 
Edward Rich. New York: Harper’s. $1.25. 
The hero of these exciting adventures is a 
ragged, half-starved waif in the first chapter. 
The series of incidents by which he comes to 
earn his living in a circus, then attain to the 
proud position of head boy ina private school, 
and finally recognized as the long-lost child of 


a wealthy family, is told with slight regard — 


; 
i 
€ 
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to probability, but with a keen sense of boy- 
ish appreciation of pluck and prowess. An 
older reader must wish that Mr. Rich had 
given more shading to his startling adven- 
tures, and that the young hero had been first 
among his equals rather than head and shoul- 
ders above them all in all respects,—courtesy, 
truth-telling, rowing, boxing, racing. 


The Magazines. 


The International Quarterly, edited and pub- 
lished by Frederick A. Richardson of Burling- 
ton, Vt., and republished in London by T. 
Fisher Unwin, has set for itself a high stand- 
ard of literary excellence and value to the 
thinking public. It growsconstantly stronger 
and is winning an enviable place in the world 
of periodical literature. In the March-June 
number Prof. T. W. Rhys-Davids of the Uni- 
versity College of London, the eminent Orien- 
tal scholar, compares and contrasts Chris- 
tianity with Buddhism. He considers they 
areentirely independent developments. Ana- 
tole Le Braz, professor of literature in the 
University of Rennes, France, writes a most 
interesting article on ‘The Legend of Death 
among the Bretons.’”’ He is himself a native 
of Brittany, and is filled with Celtic lore. 
Other important papers are by Edmund 
Gosse, Gabriel Tarde, the eminent French 
scholar, Prof. Josiah Royce, President David 
S. Jordan, and others equally well fitted to 
discuss the subjects which they present, 


Literary Notes. 


It is not often that a “‘boom’’ is accorded 
to anything so presumably solid as a quar- 
terly review of religion, theology, and philos- 
ophy. ‘This is the undoubted fact in the case 
of the new quarterly the Hibbert Journal, 
three reprints being called for of number one 
within a month of publication, when the mat- 
ter was distributed. ‘The demand has con- 
tinued, and it is now being reset, making the 
fourth impression. It is also worthy of note 
that a third impression of number two is in 
the press. 


A Syllabus for the Study of the History of 
Civil Service Reform has been prepared by 
Lucy Maynard Salmon of Vassar College, and 
is published by the Massachusetts State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. It includes ten 
topics, each provided with notes and adequate 
references. They are: Civil Service in the 
Colonies; Civil Service in the Constitution 
with its Theory and Interpretation; The In- 
troduction of the Spoils System; The Results 
of the Spoils System; The Beginnings of Re- 
form; The Result of the Merit System; Civil 
Service in the State, the City, in Education 
and in Philanthropic Institutions, An intro- 
ductory note gives suggestions for special 
studies, 


Books Received. 


From James H, West Co., Boston. 
The Dawn of the New Era. By Abbie Daniels Mason. 


75 cents. 

From Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

The Legatee, By Alice Prescott Smith. $1 4o. 

The Mannerings. By Alice Brown. $1.50. 

Young People’s History of Holland.” By William Elliot 
. $1.50 net. 
From Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

ign te of the Philippines. By Adeline Knapp. 60 


From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
2 he in the Rosebank” We Meee” Witkins. 
The Story of my Life. Helen Keller, $1.50 net. 
tdward Hagerald: an Altera “By Frecde Hinds 
‘rom Thomas B, Mosher, Portland, Me. 
Groome. With Miscellanies in verse & 
Willia Storrs ot Cy eet gens 
rom Oceanic Steamship Co., S. A 
Tahiah tha-Galdens lay Cherise Kaden ons, oO 
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Gleams and Echoes. 


By ANNA READING GAZZAM, 
Author of “Night Etchings.’’ 


Second Edition, Large Octavo, Bound in Cloth and Silk, in Paper Box. 


Echoes of memory and gleams of hope that touch the soul. The fine poetic quality and 
flow of music of these poems by the author of “Night Etchings” have called for a second edi- 
tion. Their subtle and delicate charm will be felt by all, The book makes a delightful gift. 

“Gleams and Echoes” is well named. Nothing could be sweeter than the minor-chorded 


verse of “Sweet Fern” * * * and “Beyond.” They leave a pleasant, wistful music in the 
ears, which will make them favored companions through the year.— Books and Reviews. 


“Gleams and Echoes” reinforce the good opinion which we formed through an examina- 


Price $2.00 and $2.50. 


tion of “Night Etchings.” It is certainly evidence of the poetic gift when fancy creates her 


own world of half-hidden pathos and dreams of it in musical metres. 


Each of the six poems 


is accompanied by a beautiful engraving.— Review of Reviews. 
The poems rank among the better efforts of our poets.— Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg. 


A beautiful volume * * * by the author of “Night Etchings.” 


Each poem is accom- 


panied by an illustration from drawings by such eminent artists as Turner, Jones, Dielman, 


Clinedinst, and others.— Boston Transcript. 


Full of feeling and graceful in structure.— Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
The poet and artist, combined, give us fine sentiment and beautiful delineations.— 


Christian Register, Boston. 


Sweet, sad echoes of the past, vibrating with feeling.— Zhe Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT @® CO. 


AN EASTER GIFT-BOOK 


A Symphony of the Spirit 


A selection and arrangement of poems by such authors 
as Tennyson, Browning, Emerson, Lowell, Words- 
worth, Michael Angelo, with others less familiar. 
The central idea is expressed in the opening passage 
from “In Memoriam,” beginning 


“How pure at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour's communion with the dead.’ 


This initial and recurring theme—the interplay of the 
earthly with the heavenly life—broadens by an irregu- 
lar progression, ranging from unconsoled grief to deep 
serenity, and from the personal or dual standpoint to 
world-wide sympathies. 


Bound in white with cover- 
design of Easter lilies 


PRICE $1.00 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


SPECIAL REDUCTION. 


The Thought of God in Hymns 


and Poems. 
By F. L. Hosmgr and W. C, Gannett. 


First and Second Series bound in one —a few copies, cloth 
(list price, $1.50), reduced to 75 cents ; by mail, 85 cents. 

Second Series singly —a few copies, cloth (list price, $1.00), 
reduced to 50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


JAMES H. WEST CO., 79 MILK ST., BOSTON. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


PRICE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


The Oriental Christ, By Protar CHUNDER 
Mozoompar. Cloth, $1.25. 


For sale by 


E. P. Dutton & Co, and Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


EVERY HOME 


should own the New Eprtion. 
Hundreds of the most eminent 
authorities agree that it is the 
most accurate and useful diction- 
= published. 

t gives correct answers to ques- 
tions concerning words, places, 
notable persons, fiction, etc. 

The New Epirtion has 25,000 
new words and phrases, 2364 
pages, 5000 illustrations, 


Let Us Send You Free 


“A Test in Pronunciation” 
which affords a pleasant and in. 
Structive evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Illustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 


Springfield, Mass. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Dome. 


Prince Tatters. 


Little Prince Tatters has lost his aap! 

Qver the hedge he threw it ; 
Into the river it fell “kerslap!” 

Suapad old thing, todo it! 
Now Mother may sigh and Nerse may fume 
For the gay little cap with its eagle plume. 
“One camnot be thinking all day of sach matters! 
“Trides are rides!” says little Prince Tatters. 


Little Primce Tatters has lost his coat! 
Pizyimg, be did not meed it. 

“Le it rept there, by the nanny-goat, 
And nobody never seed it!” 

Now Motherand Narse may search till night 

For the new Rittle coat with its buttons bright; 

Bet, “ coat sleeves or shirt sleeves, how little it matters! 

Trifies are tries” says little Prince Tatters. 

Little Primce Tatters has lost his ball ! 
Rolled away down the street! 

Somebody ll eve te Aud #, that's all, 
Before be can sleep or eat. 

Now raise the neighborhood quickly, do! 

And send for the oer and comstable, too! 

“ ‘Tridies are trifies, bet serious matters, 

Tiley mast be sere fv.”” says little Prince Tatters. 

— Laura E. Rickards. 


For the Ciresfiax Register. 


Thermometer Days. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


The thermometer was so tired of the way 
folks talked. There in the city they seemed 
to think he needed no exercise at all. So long 
as he kept himself quietly at the seventy mark, 
they ignored him. But let him grow a bit 
enthusiastic over the bright spring days, as 
all thermometers have a right to grow, and 
everybody flashed upon him a face of dis- 
approval 

When July came, or August, and thermom- 
eter’s health demanded a little vacation, a 
running away from the common duties of life, 
he really was obliged to show utter indiffer- 
ence to remarks. It was incomprehensible 
how summer people could be so ill-bred. 
They stood before him, pointing fingers, and 
saying: “Look at that now! No wonder I’ve 
been suffering. Just look at that thermom- 
eter! Did you ever? I believe it'll get to 
the hundred point or over before it stops.” 

Sometimes “twould be: “Horrid old ther- 
mometer! Why did it have to spoil our 
picnic? Id like you to look at that! Away 
up in the nineties?’ Or “Whew! This is a 
scorcher! Ninety-eight, I declare?’ He was 
~sad when words like these came: “Rising 
yet? Wonder where the old thing’s going to 
stop, and Baby May so sick.” That was the 
hardest thing of all fer the thermometer to 
bear. Whichever way he went, somebody 
was made ill 

He avoided the zero mark as much as possi- 
ble. He always felt low-spirited when he 
found himself there. At that point his incli- 
mation was to burst into tears or simply to 
curl into 2 ball and sleep. But to zero he 
must go every winter. It was a matter of 
business. Even in the city there were trees 
and shrubs. Even in the city there were 
grubs and cocoons. These must be cared for. 
And, while trees were having their sleep, he 
must lie low and watch that the sap didn’t 
rise too early, like a restless babe, and waken 
its parent tree betimes. The only way to do 


Was to press to the zero. Nobody likes to 
rise early on a cold winter’s morning. Baby 
sap likes it least of all. 

Grubs and cocoons are light sleepers, only 
waiting for the room to be warm before they 
pop out of bed. Suppose they awoke in the 
middle of the night! It wouldneverdo. He 
must not be tender-hearted when he should 
be severe. Why couldn’t human beings un- 
derstand? Butno! When approaching zero, 
muffied forms drew about him, and shivering 
hands wiped moisture from spectacles, to be 
sure that vision was correct. Then a chorus 


“Cold as Greenland! Thermometer gone 
down ’most a foot since last night. We'll 
have a pretty coal bill if this keeps on!” 

“Wrap up well, John. Never saw such 
weather! If the thermometer drops much 
more, we'll land in the poorhouse, provisions 
will be so high.” 

“Tf that thermometer isn’t bewitched! 
Falling still? Grannie’Il never endure till 
spring.” 

That was hard to hear. Thermometer shiv- 
ered himself at the thought of grannie’s pass- 
ing away because of the cold. The shiver 
brought down his circulation another degree, 
and he stopped all further show of sympathy. 
Nevertheless, he felt very sorrowful. There 
was all the ice to be made ready for sick 
babies of next summer, and yet—poor, dear 
grannie! Sheshowed him more attention than 
any other member of the household. Always 
a good word she had for him, while others 
were grumbling. 

Little Fritz came out with a stone one day, 
ready to end thermometer’s life of usefulness. 


““Nay, nay, Fritz,” exclaimed she. “‘What 
would thee do?” 
“Smash the thing, grannie. They won’t 


let me play nor nothing. All ’cause the ther- 
mometer’s so high Ill get sun-struck. It’s 
mean as anything, it is.” 

The hand was raised again, but grannie 
gently took the stone from the little fist. 

“Childie dear, does thee know that this 
time that thee complains is just the time that 
the corn is singing and rustling its leaves from 
happiness because of this same great heat? If 
thee would have bread and be clothed in thy 
pretty cool, summer suit, thee must let come 
the hot days that ripen grain.” 

Fritz listened with interest. Each day 
after that he and grannie looked at ther- 
mometer together. They had their own 
names for the days. When thermometer 
marked seventy degrees, it was baby’s day. 
Ninety and above, corm’s day; and new 
mames came as Fritz learned to look abou 
him rag 

Now dear gramnie was sick. Thermom- 
eter struggled and struggled to rise. He 
called to north wind to stop blowing. North 
wind blew sleet into his face, and whistled 
past. The Was around at the other 
side of the house, and didn’t even know of 
thermometer’s existence. They had always 
been kept apart. Calling to him would do 
no good. Poor thermometer’s spirits drooped 
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“She must have warmer weather. What with 
the ice to freeze and the plants to keep asleep — 
and the tender birds to keep for their full time 
in the South, it can’t be much warmer here for 
sometime, North wind was surly when I but 
mentioned it. How shall we keep grannie 
warm?” 

“That’s easy enough,” said the sparrow. 
“All the birds that can’t stand this fine 
bracing weather fly South. Why doesn’t 

ie?” 

“Tf she only would!” sighed thermometer. 
“How can we bring it about?” 

“If I could reach her, I’d whisper it.” 

“Could you? There’s the doctor. Tell 
him,—tell him.” Thermometer was so eager 
that he jumped up three degrees. 

The doctor mounted the steps, and glanced 
at thermometer. 

“Looks like settled cold weather,’”’ he mur- 
mured, with a hand over one ear. 

Sparrow chirped: “Send her South. Send 
her South. Send her South.” 

“You're a cheery chick. I should think 
you’d all die of pneumonia. Well, well! 
One lives in this climate, another dies or goes 
where it’s warm. H’m! I'll let her follow 
the birds.” 

So grannie was bundled from top to toe, 
and thermometer and sparrow watched with 
delight as she was helped into the carriage. 
They knew that the sparrow’s chirp had had 
its influence. Grannie was going South. 

Thermometer was elated. His heart felt 
so warmly toward everybody because of his 
happiness over dear grannie that neighbors 
stopped each other to exclaim, ‘‘What a per- 
fect winter’s day!’ 

Grannie went where trees and flowers were 
blooming, where the birds not so hardy as 
sparrow were having concerts and picnics. 
Sunning herself and singing in heart, she 
became as sunshine and bird-song to all about 
her. And, when torrid days drove her North, 
regret filled each breast. 

Birds were singing, flowers were blooming, 
and the thermometer leaping for joy when she 
reached home. “Grannie’s here! grannie’s 
here,” sang the children. ‘‘Grannie’s here! 
grannie’s here!” sang the birds. 

The day gave a warm greeting. Ther- 
mometer responded with a wave of sympa- 
thetic feeling that sent him up to eighty. 
Grannie came out to look. ‘Well, well! I 
shall think that I’m still in the balmy South- 
land. Thee gives me a warm greeting, in- 
deed.” 

So pleased was thermometer that he never 
minded the remarks of neighbors. 

“Pretty hot for May. Very trying to have 
warm weather begin so early.” 

The days went by. July was here again. 
Rain and sunshine combined to make the 
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sticky. That taffy is as hard as anything. 
Five cents worth of taffy, please.” 

If he really thought that he was doing right, 
why did he put it in his trousers pocket as he 
neared home? Somehow, he didn’t wish any 
one to see it. He sat on the veranda, hoping 
that grannie would enter the house and give 
opportunity for taffy-eating. Butno! There 
she stayed Fritz would have enjoyed shar- 
. his candy, but that would have betrayed 


He was quiet for so long a time that grannie 
thought him ill, ‘Did thee buy the candy, 
Fritz? I’m afraid ’twas more than thee 
should have eaten alone, though thee did earn 
the money. I think there is a wee distress. 
Is it so?” 

“Ym all right.” And Fritz moved off to 
avoid further questioning, and shortly forgot 
the candy. 

That was a gala-day for thermometer. He 
rose and rose until dogs panted and men 
walked along the streets in shirt-sleeves 
Sad it is, but the forgotten taffy melted, and 
struck through in sticky tell-tale daubs. 

“Where have you been, Fritz?’ queried 
mother. ‘‘You’ve rubbed against varnish or 
something.” He was taken to the bath-room 
to be made tidy. Mother examined the spots. 
Something lumpy bulged in pocket region. 
’Twas natural that mother’s hand should 
enter. 

“Ugh!” She drew it forth, dripping with 
unappreciated sweetness. “My! Fritz, what 
is' 18?” : 

“Whew!” exclaimed Fritz. ‘Guess it’s 
my candy.” 

Mother took what she called “the mess” 
inthumb and finger. ‘Taffy! and I told you 
not to. Why, Fritzie!’”’ 

Bed is a warm place when the thermometer 
‘s flying about in the nineties, 

’*T was the first time that thermometer had 
heard anything from grannie that savored of 
criticism. 

“Ninety-four is pretty hot, pretty hot, for 
a little lad in bed. Doesn’t thee think he 
could be let off this time, daughter?” 

In about an hour Fritz, in a fresh duck suit, 
appeared on the veranda, Candy and naugh- 
tiness melted away together. A sweet child 
was left, who questioned,— 

“What sort of day does thermometer say 
it is, grannie?”’ 

“Does thee think it says ‘Good-boy day’ 
or ‘Bad-boy day,’ little Fritz?” 
““Good-boy afternoon,’ ”’ 

“Thee should know, dear. 
should know.” 

Thermometer held very still for fear of 
breaking the charm. 


Indeed, thee 


The Dog that Went to School. 


Nero was a large Newfoundland dog. He 
belonged to a boy who lived in a small village 
in Maine. - 

Nero was very fond of his young master. 
When the spring term of school began, Nero 
always went with Gilbert to the school-house 
door. He would then lie down on the steps or 
on the grass in the yard, and wait patiently 
for school to close at noon. He was nice and 
good-natured; and, when the children came 
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out to play at recess, he would get up and join 
in their frolics, and he seemed to enjoy it all 
as much as any of them. 

It was very pleasant to lie and sleep out in 
the soft grass in the shade of the apple-trees 
through the spring and even through the first 
weeks of autumn. But, when the chilly 
winds began to blow and the frost had 
withered the leaves, Nero found it rather 
cold work to wait at the school-house hour 
after hour. 

He bore it quite well, however, until there 
came a blustering day, when the snow fell 
steadily. That day, about ten o’clock, Nero 
pushed open the entry door, which was 
slightly ajar, walked in, and scratched gently 
at the inner door. The teacher heard the 
sound, and opened the door to see what made 
it. Nero wagged his tail, shivering, and gave 
a pleading whine, as if he would like to say, 
“Please let me come in and get warm.” 

“Yes, you may, if you will be a good dog,” 
the teacher answered, 

Nero walked in past her, and lay down near 
the big stove, giving a deep sigh of content. 

After that day Nero always came in with 
the scholars when the bell rang, and took his 
place by the stove in a serious and dignified 
manner, that might well have been copied by 
many of the pupils. 

One morning in April, as Nero lay sunning 
himself on the piazza, he noticed the school 
children passing with their books and slates. 
He sprang up, ran into the house, sniffing and 
whining at Gilbert’s coat and cap, that still 
hung in the hall. 

Then, as if he had a sudden wild idea that 
he might possibly find Gilbert at the school- 
house, he bounded off down the street as fast 
as he could. 

The same teacher was again teaching there, 
and she warmly welcomed Nero when he 
scratched as usual at the door. He came in, 
and at once settled down quietly in his old 
place, after casting a glance around at the 
children’s faces in vain. 

Nero had, it seemed, made up his mind to 
bea regular attendant at school. He came 
every day, rain or shine. He soon knew the 
meaning of the bells; and, when the children 
rose to march out at recess, he, too, was up in 
a moment, and stood waving his plumy tail 
until the last one had passed out. Then he 
rushed out after them, much like any fun- 
loving school-boy. 

Nero was never known to make any noise in 
school excepting once. That was the time 
when some cattle broke through the fence 
into the school-yard. Nero saw them through 
the window, and sprang up, barking furi- 
ously. He would have broken the big panes 
of glass in his hurry to get at them, if the 
teacher had not quickly opened the window 
when Nero jumped out. He soon drove the 
cattle away into their own pasture, and came 
back with an air of pride in having done his 
duty. 

For years Nero came to school. He never 
missed a day until he grew too old and feeble; 
and, even when his poor old legs refused to 
carry him beyond the piazza, he would lie 
there, and wistfully gaze after the children 
as they passed, 

The boys and girls of that school have never 
forgotten their good and noble schoolmate, 
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They often speak of Nero, ‘‘the dog that went 
to school.”—Annie Lewis Pinfold, in Little 
Folks. 


Bears in Captivity. 


A bear in captivity or out of it has one 
habit that is very curious, to say the least. 
He will sit by the hour, sucking his paw or an 
old bone or a stick of wood, and all the time 
make a noise like an automobile running at 
full speed. His enjoyment of this peculiar 
form of amusement is undoubted, and his en- 
durance for it seems to be unlimited. He can 
keep up that queer half-whine, half-growl, for 
an indefinite length of time. Why does he do 
it? Merely to attract attention—Woman’s 
Home Companion, 


Stray Sea Gulls. 


Piermont Park at Atlanta, Ga., has recently 
made a strange acquisition in a number of sea 
gulls, which now make themselves at home on 
and about the waters of a little lake in the 
park. ‘The queer part of it is that they came 
of their own accord, and seem to be satisfied 
with their new habitat, three hundred and 
fifty miles away from their natural one, the 
sea. As they appeared the day after a se- 
vere Gulf storm, it is supposed that they were 
driven there by the wind. 


Kind Lady: “Bobby, I notice your little 
sister took the smaller apple. Didn’t I tell 
you to let her have her choice?” Bobby: “I 
said she could have the little one or none, and 
she chose the little one.’’ 


George was fond of watching the winged 
creatures of the air, and one day he had an 
idea. “I know why wasps never sit down, 
mother,” he said. They have pins in their 
coat-tails, and are afraid to.”—Buds of 
Promise, 

A wee boy, waiting in a city railway station, 
decided to put his remaining penny in the 
slot, and get weighed. With much delibera- 
tion and much help from his mother, this was 
accomplished. Seated again, he asked loudly, 
“Mother, how much would I have weighed if 
I had put in a dollar?”’—Youth’s Companion. 


Fritz, a German lad, and little Tom were 
fond of each other, although neither could 
understand what the other said. ‘Why, 
Tommy,” said his father, “your playmate 
does not speak English, does he?’ ‘‘No,” 
said Tommy; ‘‘but, when a bumblebee stung 
him yesterday, he.cried in English, and I un- 
derstood him.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be ene 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL Grocers AND DRruGcIsTs. 


Good News. 
Life, Full Life. 


Life, full life, 
Full-flowered, reared from homely earth, 
Rooted in duty, and through long calm years 
Bearing its load of healthful energies; 
Stretching its arms on all sides; fed with dews 
Of cheerful sacrifice, and clouds of care, 
And rain of useful tears ; warmed by the sun 
Of calm affection, till it breathes itself 
In perfume to the heavens,— this is the prize 
I hold most dear, more precious than the fruit 
Of Knowledge or of Love. 


— Lewis Morris. 


Summer Schools. 


There are summer schools for college people 
who want to study something in their three 
months’ vacation which they can teach to 
somebody else in the nine months of book 
work. Without speaking to the discredit of 
these summer schools, they are generally 
conducted under the superstition that the 
knowledge from books is the more important 
knowledge for which education, so called, is 
organized. 

There are other summer schools where the 
effort is made to teach young people how to 
see God as the pure in heart see him, and how 
to hear him at least as elm-trees and brooks 
and stars and planets hearhim. Some schools 
have aspired even further than this in the 
hope that his children may see him as the pure 
in heart see him, and hear him as those hear 
him who love him. In these schools the 
pupils sometimes have the privilege of sleep- 
ing under the open sky, with no ceiling or 
canopy between, and of singing their morning 
hymn to him as Adam and Eve sang theirs in 
Paradise, or as Milton thought they did. These 
schools are so unlike the mechanical schools, 
so called, for which the normal schools are 
organized, that they are more often called 
camps than schools. They have attained 
such proportions in New England that some 
of the most efficient managers of them have 
made arrangements to call together the gentle- 
men and ladies most interested in a meeting, 
which will be held in Boston the 16th of April. 
I cannot but think that such a meeting will 
bring out a good deal which is of importance 
in the business of education. If we can really 
make boys and girls see with their eyes and 
hear with their ears and smell with their noses 
and feel with their fingers, if we can train 
them to sleep in the open air, to be indifferent 
as to rain and mud, we havé done a good deal 
toward training them to understand with 
their hearts. We help them just so far, and 
it is not a little help, toward living with all 
their might, and so to enter, indeed, on an 
infinite life which is open to all God’s children. 

It is with great satisfaction that we see the 
Chicago Conference of last month put itself 
on record so as to commit itself toward the in- 
troduction into the Sunday-schools of an intel- 
ligent study of what are called natural laws 
instead of confining Sunday-school work to 
literary criticism and book learning. The 
conference hopes to persuade the Sunday- 
schools, in their passage from Instruction to 
Education, to make the study of nature sa- 
cred, and to introduce the children into the 
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habit of finding God in his work, even if it 


do no more. 
The real business of our Easter celebration, 


when we thank God, as we cannot help thank- 


ing him, for the annual renewal of life, is to 
start boys and girls, men and women, into this 
new consecration of life by a more enthusias- 
tic intimacy with nature. Iam forever bor- 
rowing that fine phrase of Horatio Stebbins’s, 
that we need to spell nature with a large N. 
We need to say Who instead of What, to say 
He instead of It. We manage to say this in 
our hymns. In our hymns he paints the lily 
and the rose. It isa very good thing for our 
children if they can really see and know and 
remember Him as they go and come in their 
spring and summer outdoor life, in the midst 
of a world which speaks for Him everywhere. 

Here is a little testimony in this business 
from a private letter of Miss Annie Sullivan, 
just now printed in Helen Keller’s life. She 
is the lady whose wisdom and determination 
and insight lifted Helen Keller from despair, 
and at the happy Easter season, when they 
first met, woke her from death into life. 

April 3, 1887.—‘‘We almost live in the gar- 
den, where everything is growing.” And 
again Miss Sullivan says: ‘I am beginning to 
suspect all elaborate and special systems of 
education. ‘They seem to me to build upon 
the supposition that every child is a kind of 
idiot who must be taught tothink. Whereas, 
if the child is left to himself, he will think 
more and better, if less showily.”’ 

The regulation drill-masters of the normal 
schools will not like this, suppose. So much 
the worse for them. The moment when Miss 
Sullivan determined that there should be no 
special school hours for Helen seems to me al- 
most an epoch-making moment in the history 
of education. Miss Sullivan had grace given 
her to perceive that a child learns all the time, 
and she had wisdom enough inborn to inquire 
why we should waste the hours on Wednesday 
to find out whether these poor children re- 
membered what had been told them on Tues- 
day. Somehow, the birds and the beasts and 
the fishes and the turtles learn a good deal 
without recitations or examinations’ or cate- 
chisms or reviews. It was a great day when 
this first of teachers received the revelation 
of this truth, and when she applied it in her 
education of this first of pupils. 

When Rev. George Littlefield was at work 
with me in our little efforts to bring in the 
kingdom of God, efforts to which he has ad- 
dressed himself ever since with so much 
energy, he formed a summer Sunday-school 
class on a plan then original. In the decorous 
habits of our summer life we are in the habit 
of closing our church Sunday-school in the 
month of May because twenty thousand peo- 
ple out of six hundred thousand people in 
‘Boston “‘go into the country in summer.” 
Mr. Littlefield obtained permission to use the 
Sunday-school room in our church for the 
morning lesson on Sunday, and had a key to 
the vestry, so that he could let his boysin. It 
turned out that there were a few boys left in 
Boston whose parents were not at Newport 
or at Bar Harbor or Saratoga or in Norway. It 
turned out that these boys gladly came to him 
at nine o’clock in the morning, sang their 
hymn, read their Bible, and offered their 
prayer; and then Mr. Littlefield took a dozen 
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of them, more or less, each of whom had five 
cents for the purpose, and they went out into 
God’s world. They saw the butterflies where 
butterflies love to be. They saw dandelion 
blossoms change into winged seeds. They 
learned the difference between the song of a 
thrush and that of a blue jay. They strung 
the beads of Lycopodium on brown stems. 
They stunned themselves in the sun, they 
swam in the pond, they ate their cracker and 
cheese when twelve o’clock came round, and 
at nightfall they came into those ‘‘prisons 
which we call homes.’”’ I think there is no 
one of the men who had that experience with 
Mr. Littlefield who would not tell me that 
those Sundays were among the best Sundays 
of his early life. ; 

All which I say here because it seems to me 
that those of us who see Boston in May, June, 
and July, to whom it is revealed that every- 
body is not away from Boston on Sunday, 
may find for a larger religious education 
methods not unlike these of Mr. Littlefield 
and those of Mr. Lee and Mr. Sawyer and 
Miss Scott, which I have described before 
now in the Register. Perhaps it will be worth 
while to devote to such possibilities a few 
words in our Easter celebrations. We paint 
butterflies and crocuses on our Easter eggs, 
that our infant classes may learn the lesson of 
lifeinthe midst of death. Do not let us forget 
at the same time that the same lesson will be 
taught every minute of every day to every 
one who will venture into the open air be- 
tween the festival of Easter and the festival 
of Christmas. Epwarp E. HALE. 


Correspondence. 


Dear Sir,—A plan to interest summer trol- 
ley-riders on Sunday has haunted me for 
manyaday. I venture to present the sugges- 
tion to you, knowing your sympathy with all 
efforts to benefit others. 

I would have some church open its doors 
on Sunday afternoon for religious service. 
Following this, let as many as wish visit 
points of interest in the vicinity, some one 
familiar with the places to be in charge and 
instruct. Concord and Lexington come to 
my mind first as excellent places for services 
to be held. 

At the service I would suggest that a ser- 
mon be read by any good reader, and that 
there be a praise service devoted especially 
to old-time tunes. Many young people have 
little idea of ‘Coronation,’ ‘‘Duke Street,” 
“Lenox,” and similar tunes. I would like to 
have sketches of hymn-writers also. 

Is there merit in the plan? 


How Race Politics narrows the 
Horizon. 


Of course, the blacks who can read, and 
have paid their taxes, are not formally dis- 
franchised; and there is no reason to fear they 
ever will be. As matters now stand, then, 
the doors of political privilege are open to 
them. But we are at the beginning of a new 
experiment in race politics; for the hope is 
that the white vote in the South may be di- 
vided between two parties, and the negro vote 
also will cease to be solid. 

This is the result to be hoped for, for it is 
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this solid negro vote and the consequent solid 
white vote that have shut the South out from 
the broad currents of national life. A man in 
a Northern or a Western State may hold an 
opinion about the negro in politics, but he 
does not concern himself greatly about it. 
There are other subjects that he cares more 
about. This is remote from him. Not so in 


the South. A man who lives in South Caro- 


lina or in Mississippi, whatever his opinions 
are, finds himself less a part of the great coun- 
try and of the stimulating time in which he 
lives than a corresponding man in Ohio or 
New York or Michigan. He dwells in a 
shadow, apart, somewhat detached, do what 
he may. The negro problem overwhelms 
him. Go wherever you will in the South, and 
most of the talk that you will hear will be 
about it. Patriotic youth (and Southern 
youth abound in patriotism) hear it almost to 
the exclusion of other public subjects. They 
read about it in their newspapers, they grow 
up under its shadow, and they fail to get the 
wider vision that makes American life to-day 
more stimulating than life in any other coun- 
try has hitherto been. This is the pity of it. 

Now there are as thoughtful and as earnest 
men in the South as any other part of the 
Union, and the whole country has as great 
need of their contribution to its character and 
thought as it has of the contribution of similar 
men in other States. But the whole country 
now loses it, just as these more or less iso- 
lated men lose the stimulus of a strong na- 
tional feeling. 

These paragraphs do not rise to the dignity 
of suggesting remedies: they merely chronicle 
conditions. But the remedy for the conflict of 
opinion, for the solidity of race parties, for 
the lack of a wide enough national spirit, is 
the training of all the children to useful work 
and to clear thinking, the opening of the door 
of equal opportunity to every one. The next 
generation will then be wiser than we are, 
and they may find that many problems that 
disturb us have solved themselves.—The 
World’s Work. 


Roger Wolcott. 


Rev. William H. Pierson preached on Sun- 
day morning at the First Unitarian Church 
from the text, “‘A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches.” After a general 
introduction and enforcement of the topic, 
Mr. Pierson referred to Bishop Lawrence’s re- 
cent monograph on Roger Wolcott as an illus- 
tration of a noble character and descent. He 
spoke in part as follows :— 

Before this little book shall have been 
crowded out of the public notice by the new 
men and the new measures, the new and vital 
interests that are ever claiming our attention, 


let us learn its lesson,—the value of a good 


name. 
Roger Wolcott’s success came in large 
measure from a noble ancestry. There is 
muchinthat. Youcannot pluck your Ameri- 
can Beauty rose from any common bush, A 
corrupt tree does not bring forth good fruit. 
Wolcott inherited strength, virtue, and talent. 
Some of us are not so much in sympathy 
with the idea recently discussed by President 
Eliot of Harvard, that ajgreat number of 
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people should be born into the world, as we 
are solicitous that there should be a much 
lesser number born of those who are ham- 
pered.and unfortunate in the conditions of 
their birth or in the surroundings of child- 
hood and youth. 

It may be a duty for many people—a pub- 
lic duty—to keep the generation of the sick, 
the weak, the wicked, the diseased, or the im- 
poverished, out of the world. Certainly, we 
do not expect the best men to come out of the 
slums or out of the unfortunate conditions of 
a crowded and neglected population. Roger 
Wolcott was not cursed with that burden. 
All the conditions of his birth were fair and 
fortunate. 

But, ah me! how many young men have 
been born into the world with equal talents 
and opportunities with Roger Wolcott, with 
comparative competence, education, friends, 
social prestige, who yet, in a very worldly, ir- 
religious, or immoral spirit, have squandered 
all these treasures of the heart and the intel- 
lect, and have lived lives of mere enjoyment 
and luxury rather than of unselfish devotion 
to the Church or State or public weal! 

A noble name was Gov. Wolcott’s. I recall 
the day Admiral Dewey came to Boston. I 
have no wish to detract from the honors paid 
to the hero of Manila Bay. But it seemed to 
me, even on that festive occasion when the 
throng assembled to welcome the great cap- 
tain and lord of the sea, that the real hero of 
the hour was not the man of war, but the man 
of peace. ‘‘Well mounted,” said his biog- 
rapher, ‘“‘dressed with severe simplicity, in 
black frock coat, and with no caparison to de- 
tract from his radiant beauty, he sat in his 
saddle at the head of the procession, and, 
when the multitude caught sight of the flash 
of his white hair, the glow of his ruddy cheek, 
the whole brilliant appearance of the man, 
there burst forth such a shout as in other ages 
would have welcomed home a crusader. He 
seemed to represent to them the beauty and 
glory of the knighthood of America.” 

Bishop Lawrence is most felicitous in his 
designation. The brave, true man, as good 
as he is wise and beautiful and strong,—he 
is the real knight, whether he belong to 
medieval or modern days. He is of the guild 
of Bayard and Sir Philip Sidney,—without 
fear, without reproach. 

This man, so pure and unsullied in his polit- 
ical life, who had been such a faithful servant 
of the State, so wise an administrator of pub- 
lic affairs, such a noble leader in all the moral, 
intellectual reform and enterprises of his day, 
he was, indeed, of our noblest and our best. 

We have been very fortunate in our gov- 
ernors in Massachusetts. Most of them have 
not only been able statesmen, but devout 
and religious men. Gov. Crane was a mem- 
ber of the Congregational Church. So also 
was Gov. Russell, whose early death saddened 
all our hearts. Two of our governors, Bul- 
lock and Alexander Rice, were of the Church 
of England; and I am sure that out of the 
heart of Methodism, that noble faith that has 
always emphasized the love of God and the 
love of man, the present chief magistrate of 
the Commonwealth has inherited many of 
his most excellent qualities. But Governors 
Ames and Andrew, Boutwell and Brackett, 
Long and Robinson and Wolcott, and I know 
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not how many more, were Unitarians; and 
not only that, but most of them positive, 
devout working Unitarians, specially identi- 
fied with the several churches to which they 
belonged. 

There are so many men, and not a few of 
them, I am sorry to say, in our own church, 
whose Unitarianism is a negative rather than 
a positive quality. These men will tell you 
that they take no stock in the errors or super- 
stitions of orthodoxy. They do not scruple 
to say of a good deal that passes under the 
name of religion, ‘‘It is all rot,” and doubtless 
there is a dead, decadent, useless quality about 
much that in days gone by has passed under 
the name of religion; but still, as of old, gen- 
uine piety and morality has the true ring, and 
is a matter of infinite value, and there was 
never a nobler exemplification of it than the 
character of Gov. Wolcott. Speaking at one 
time of those ancient dogmas and beliefs of 
the churches that have been rejected by so 
many intelligent and thoughtful men, Gov- 
Wolcott said: “Sweep away, if you must, lit- 
eral faith in the Old or New Testament, belief 
in the miracles or whatever else science or 
scholarship shall undermine, but remember 
always that the life and teaching of the Christ 
are the noblest and most sacred facts within 
the knowledge of man, and are to be ap- 
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proached never with flippancy or sensational- 
ism, but ever with the bowed head and rever- 
ent mien.” 

We may learn a lesson from this little mon- 
ograph on Gov. Wolcott, so far as the cultiva- 
tion of the religious life is concerned. 

When I think sometimes how in these mod- 
ern days the whist party and the dancing 
party, the theatre and the club, are crowding 
close upon the interests of the church, when 
I see how many men and women there are in 
the community who seem to give time, 
thought, and attention to almost every other 
interest but that of the church, when I see 
how many fathers and mothers there are who 
are not lending the force of their influence and 
example to public worship or to the special 
cultivation and maintenance of the moral and 
religious nature, I query whether it is not all 
a blunder and a mistake. Certainly the en- 
vironment in which Roger Wolcott was nurt- 
ured and educated was very different from 
this. From his childhood and youth religion 
was an element in the daily life of the house- 
hold. In mature manhood he was found 
every Sunday in his seat in the church. ‘To 
him,” says his biographer, ‘religion was an 
essential element of life. His creed was 
simple. He had little interest in differences 
of theology. But he had a profound convic- 
tion in the value of the Christian faith. He 
had no sympathy with the idea that worship 
and the church were matters of taste and con- 
venience. To him they were essential to the 
welfare of society and to the upbuilding of 
the noblest type of character.” 


Gov. Wolcott had been dead searcely three 
months when thousands of dollars were con- 
tributed from all classes in the community to 
put up a monument to his memory. At one 
time two gawky country lads were roaming 
through the cathedral town of Lichfield, Eng- 
land. After they had left the beautiful 
structure with its three tall and graceful 
spires, they came into the market-place of the 
town, and saw there a bronze statue of Sam 
Johnson, that gruff old scholar whose story 
Boswell has so delightfully told. “What 
mon is thet?’ asked one of the other. “I’s 
forgot,”’ replied his companion; “‘but he war 
some gret mon.” 

These poor illiterate fellows recognized the 
fact that the world puts up memorials only 
to its noblest, its greatest, and its best. Men 
do not put up statues to fools or villains, to 
hypocrites or time-servers, or to those who 
have clearly cared more for their own per- 
sonal honor or aggrandizement than for the 
welfare of their fellow-men. Stroll- through 
the streets and squares of our own beloved 
city of Boston, and see the statues of men of 
noble name and character,—Washington, 
Webster, Horace Mann, Sumner, Devens, 
Edward Everett, Boyle O’Reilly, Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Frank- 
lin,—patriots, soldiers, reformers, educators, 
scholars, orators, and philanthropists,—men 
who, despite all their faults and failings, have 
made some definite and beneficent contribu- 
tion to the welfare of the world. And before 
another twelvemonth shall close there will, in 
all likelihood, be three more statues besides 
these Ihave named. The first of these, to be 
unveiled in the Public Garden in the month 
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of May, will be the slight, fragile, intellectual | our eccentricities would reveal that the essen- 


form and face of Channing,—one of the hon- 
ored founders of the Unitarian faith. The 
second, for which thousands are eagerly wait- 
ing, impatient at the delays of the sculptor, 
will be the manly, heroic figure, the large- 
hearted, large-minded Bishop Brooks,— 
prophet of God and of religion to these mod- 
ern generations; and the third will be no less 
notable. It will be the figure of Roger Wol- 
cott, a man of honor, integrity, simplicity; 
a man whose life was devoted to the welfare 
of mankind; an honored citizen who nobly 
served the State; a humble and reverent 
Christian who bowed before the altars of re- 
ligion and gave of his time, thought, and in- 
fluence to advance in the world the interests 
of the Church of God. And when, in our 
journeyings to and fro, we shall look up to 
the statues of these great and good men, we 
may not give expression to the thought, but 
it will be present and underlying in our con- 
sciousness,—the thought of my text: “A 
good name is rather to be chosen than great 
Tiches, and loving favor rather than silver and 


gold.” 
What is Necessary. 


Let there be no misunderstanding. Luxury 
is good, if only there were enough to go all the 
way around. The adorned life is greatly to 
be desired, but not at the cost of the true and 
noble life. Wealth is a wholesome desire, but 
not when it is to be had only at the cost of 
what is more precious. Society withits pleas- 
ures and its graces is a part of the kingdom of 
the elect, but not when it rests back upon ill- 
gotten gain and the lowering of all personal 
and social ideals. 

The error is only that first concern is given 
to that which is but secondary in its import. 
What is lacking in the present view of life isa 
sense of perspective and a true appreciation of 
proportionship. Thoughtful consideration of 
the things we can do without may help to re- 
adjust the lifeestimates. Each spirit may re- 
veal some eccentricities, like the man who, 
when in reduced circumstances, found that he 
could do without many of his meals, but not 
without his box at the opera. But, like him, 


tial things are those that pertain to the inner 
rather than the outer life. The soldier can 
give up home and native land and comfort 
and at last life; but he cannot disregard: all 
that his flagsymbolizes. The student can give 
up wealth, social pleasures, many friendships, 
pastime, and rest; but he cannot let go his 
thirst for truth. The social worker can re- 
nounce luxury, ease, all but the satisfaction 
of service. And if a crisis were upon us, if, 
sailing.the sea of social life, we were com- 
manded to throw overboard our possessions 
and our treasure, what are the things we 
should strive to keep? We could do very 
well without our good dwellings or respectable 
streets. In case of fire or flood or tempest 
we would pray only that the loved ones might 
be spared. With wife and children most men 
could get on very well in a hut ortent. We 
could do without modern conveniences if only 
the loved ones were with us. We could do 
without the aroma of fashion on our street if 
the family were safe from harm. We could 
dispense with servants and service if there 
Were enough to eat. Our garments were 
little concern, if only they but kept us warm, 
Much could be made out of life with all these 
things taken away. 

Why, then, all this turbulent concern for 
the dispensable things? Why sacrifice the 
real home for the sake of the finer house? 
Why strain ourselves so to get and maintain 
the house that we have no life left to take 
thereto, no time to give to sweet companion- 
ship therein? If we could get on without 
the fashionable society of our neighborhood 
in case of crisis, why can we not do without 
it when to have it means extravagance we 
cannot afford, means depriving ourselves of 
other things more of worth? And it not in- 
frequently means all this. 

We can do without riches, when to have 
them costs our virtue. We can do without 
repute, if having it involves our consistency- 
We can bid defiance to success, if, to gain it, 
we must ourselves become failures. He does 
his family a most doubtful service who secures 
for it even great comfort, high culture, many 
privileges, at the cost of his own true being. 
I would rather my child should have about 
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_ her the atmosphere of a manly, self-respecting 


father than that she should have the finest 
of other advantages, wanting this. Better be 
able, all through life, to say, ‘“My father never 
did a wrong or unkind act,” than to inherit 
millions on any other terms. Man has no 
more right to compromise conscience and do 
injustice for the sake of benefiting his family 
than for his own self-gratification. Wrong is 
wrong; and the end to which an ill-gotten 
dollar is put does not, however good, amend 
the ill-gaining. We can live without culture, 
pastime; but whoso tries to live without the 
inner voice proclaiming, ‘Well done!’ is al- 
ready worse than dead. 

Man must learn that at last he can do with- 
out love and friendship and deep companion- 
ship, without sympathy and appreciation, 
that, unless he can do without them, unless 
he can stand alone, he is not worthy of them, 
since he cannot be that support to another 
life which that life will need while lending 
strength to him. The friendship, love, and 
sympathy which’ may be gained by stooping 
is not worth the having. Getting it, we get 
little; and, stooping, we lose all. We must 
live our own lives, though we stand all alone. 
We can, at last, do without others; but we 
cannot do without our best, strongest, 
noblest selves.—Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, 


Unitarian Work in the Khasi Hills, 


dia. 


The chief commissioner of Assam, Hon. 
J. B. Fuller, and Mrs. Fuller, accompanied by 
Capt. D. Herbert, deputy commissioner, and 
Mr. S. E. Rita, subdivisional officer, visited 
the Jowai Unitarian day school on Nov. 7, 
1902, and were very much pleased with what 
they sawand heard. ‘The chief said he would 
consider an application for aiding the school 
with government grant, which has since been 
submitted to the director of public instruc- 
tion. 

In consequence of the absence of the man- 
ager, Mr. Kissor Singh, from Jowai, the ninth 
anniversary of the school was held on January 
15, in which prizes were distributed to the 
successful students. Five students passed 
the government examinations, one in the 
upper primary and four in the lower primary 
examinations. 

A very successful conference of the Unita- 
rians was held at Nongtalang on the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of January. On Saturday 
evening there was a welcome and prayer- 
meeting. On Sunday there were three meet- 
ings, beginning with devotional services in 
the morning. The speakers in the daytime 
were Mr. Marsingh, U Singbor, Rev. David 
Edwards, and Mr. Hajom Kissor Singh. The 
last two spoke on the “Coming of the King- 
dom of God in the Khasi Hills.” The king- 
dom of God will come, they said, by the awak- 
ening of the spiritual needs of the people. It 
does not mean mere increase in the member- 
ship ofthe union. Thirsting after God in pri- 
vate devotion and in public worship and prac- 
tical sympathy with our fellow-men are the 
prominent features of the coming of the king- 
dom of heaven. What will it profit our peo- 
ple if thousands of European missionaries and 
Priests go to their villages, if they have no 
‘spiritual thirst? ‘Two men and four women 
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were received into the membership of the | Permanent Mission Fund were made in Jowai, 


church. 


Raliang, Shillong, and Mawpat churches. 


In the afternoon there was street singing | Nothing was done at Nongtalang, owing to 


and preaching. In the evening a board meet- 
ing was held, in which the account of the mis- 
sion fund was read and passed, and other busi- 
The question of a suitable 
worker for Jowai was brought forward on ac- 
count of the intended removal of Mr. Kissor 
Singh to-Shillong, but no definite conclusion 
Mr. Kissor Singh said his re- 
moval to Shillong will do good to the Jowai 
church, because then the members will have 
to cook their own food and manage things for 
themselves, so long they had been looking to 
him for almost everything. The matter was 
left to be decided in the coming annual meet- 


ness transacted. 


was arrived at. 


outbreak of cholera in the village in the 
month of December, for which reason the 
conference could not be held in that month, as 
usual. 

On Monday morning there was a business 
meeting and bidding farewell to friends. The 
meetings were altogether very inspiring and 
enthusiastic. The Nongtalang Unitarians 
were in the best of spirits and had been busy 
preaching in the neighboring villages through- 
out the year. A number of earnest-minded 
men at Lamin built a meeting-house for Uni- 
tarian worship, which roused the indignation 
of the Roman Catholic priest of that village, 


ings at Jowai, which will take place in March. | who thought we had intruded in his ‘“‘sphere 
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of the season with admiring groups of 
ladies, who have convinced us_ that 
our productions for Spring and Sum= 
mer are fully up to their expectations 
in every essential. 

We are showing, among other designs 
and styles, the following specials : 


Street Suits, silk lined 
throughout, made by “ jour= 
neymen” tailors - - $35.00 


Covert Coats, men’s work- 
manship throughout 28.50 

Satin Finish Foulard Shirt 
Waists .. . 5.00 

Challie Dressing Sacques, 
Persian Patterns . 5.00 


LADIES’ NECKWEAR 
AND GLOVES. 


_An entire section on our street floor, 
adjacent to the main entrance, devoted 
to the most beautiful and attractive 
fancies for Spring. 

New and stunning effects in 


NEGLIGEES, 
HOSIERY, 
MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 
and CORSETS, 


As well as substantial, elegantly 
shaped Shoes, notably our “* Primus ”” 
$3.50, together with apparel for 
little girls and infants. 


A. SHUMAN & CO. 
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places full of hope for the future of the religion 
of the one true God. 

The first part of our new Khasi hymn-book, 
consisting of Services, Selected Passages for 
Reading, and Readings with Responsive Sing- 
ing, is going through the press, and will be 
ready for use very shortly. These services are 
very complete: the responses are printed with 
tunes in the tonic sol-fa notation. 

Very cordial relations exist between us and 
the members of the Brahmo-Somaj of Shil- 
long. Wehope it will be productive of much 
good for our mutual benefit. 


Hajom Kissor SINGH. 
Kuasr Hitts, Inpra,. ; 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Religion and Education. 


In that new publication, the Booklovers’ 
Magazine, for February, appears a symposium 
on the subject of ‘‘Education and Religion.” 
This magazine, by the way, is taking a leading 
position at the very start, and seems to filla 
niche of its own. 

It seems that the sub-title of one of the de- 
partments is as follows: ‘‘ Sound Education is 
Religion, and True Religion is always Sound 
Education.”’ ‘This drew forth a great deal of 
criticism; and, in order to meet it, a number 
of distinguished clergymen and laymen were 
asked for their opinions. These are about 
sixty-five in number, and the whole grouping 
of individual thought on the subject makes 
interesting reading. The subject is quite ap- 
propriate in my department, and I venture 
to quote some of the statements. 

Rev. George A. Gordon, Old South Church, 
Boston, leads the list with the following decla- 
ration: ‘“The above title, upon which you wish 
my opinion, is an interesting one. My criti- 
cism upon it is that it is not explicit. I can at 
once subscribe to it; but, in so doing, should 
claim the liberty of putting my own interpre- 
tation upon it. Sound education is religion, 
in the sense that it is the outcome of religion, 
the human side of the eternal realities of re- 
ligion, the expression in consciousness of the 
things of the Infinite. True religion is always 
sound education. To this I also agree in the 
sense that religion is not merely an affair of 
feeling or of character, but that it carries one 
beyond itself to the source of all true feeling 
and all high character. With this interpre- 
tation I think the epigram is strikingly true.” 

Archbishop John Ireland is the next one 
who takes this position: “I scarcely know 
what judgment to pass upon your title-page. 
The words, in my opinion, may be construed 
either in a sense which I would approve or in 
one which I would not approve. The trouble 
is. conciseness leads to obscurity; and the 
title-page must have, if anything, conciseness. 
‘Sound education’ opens the way to ‘religion’ ; 
but, taken strictly as an art, which it pri- 
marily is, it does not embrace religion, which 
is something objective and an end to be at- 
tained rather than the means to attain it. 
‘True religion’ certainly suggests and com- 
mands ‘sound education’ ; but whether all that 
religion means can be predicated of it by 
‘sound education’ is a question not easily 
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answered. For myself, I would amplify 
somewhat your title-page.” 

Dr. Henry Van Dyke is much more brief: 
“This statement is too vague, too sweeping, 
and therefore open to misinterpretation. I 
would rather say, Education is not sound 
without religion, and true religion is an 
inspiration and safeguard to education.” 
Bishop Henry C. Potter is still shorter in his 
answer: “‘Yes: but education in what? This 
is one of those large and rather loose state- 
ments which need definition of their terms.” 

Rev. Lyman Abbott takes the following 
view: “I do not think the statement which 
you send me is accurate. Education and re- 
ligion are not synonymous terms, though it is 
true that a sound education is always per- 
vaded by a religious spirit, and a true relig- 
ion is always educative in its effects.” Prof. 
Francis G. Peabody, Harvard University, 
offers this as his answer: “I should prefer the 
statement of Lessing, which your phrase very 
nearly approaches: ‘Education is religion 
offered to the individual: religion is educa- 
tion offered to the race.’”’ The president of 
the Society for Ethical Culture, William M. 
Salter, replies in this way: “Religion is rever- 
ence and awe before the great laws of life 
and obedience to them. Any education that 
does not include training in such reverence 
and awe and obedience is not sound educa- 
tion. Life is the end, religion is the way to 
the end, and education is the training in that 
way.” 

I should like to quote many more of these 
pithy comments, but I have not space. Just 
one or two additional statements, Dr. Frank 
N. Gunsaulus, Chicago, offers this: “Sound 
education is impossible without religion, and 
true religion always involves sound educa- 
tion.” Bishop William A. Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, indorses the discussed sub-heading: 
“T see nothing objectionable. Sound educa- 
tion always includes religion.” ~°- 

The Easter number of Every Other Sunday, 
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bearing the date of April 12, will be found 
quite attractive for young and old. A spe- 
cial engraving has been made of Burne-Jones’s 
“Hope,” which is expressive of the central 
sentiment of Easter. Original engravings 
have also been made of the now famous bas- 
reliefs of Luca della Robbia, and they are 
printed side by side,— ‘“‘Boys singing from a 
Book” and “Young Men singing from a Scroll.”’ 
As the Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
these in large plaster form in the Book De- 
partment, there is a special fitness in the use 
of these subjects at thistime. Another illus- 
tration represents the ‘‘Birds and Blossoms” 
of spring, those welcome heralds of the new 
life of nature. Besides these pictorial enrich- 
ments of the pages there are poems and stories, 
quotations and articles, all conveying the 
Easter message. It is a capital number for 
distribution through the Sunday-schools and 
to place in the home. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Qnion. 


At the last meeting of the Executive Board 
it was unanimously voted that the National 
Union should raise a part of its necessary 
funds for next year by means of a fair, to be 
held in Boston some time in the coming fall. 
Every year the Young People’s Religious 
Union, like all other unendowed organiza- 
tions, has to face the problem of providing 
ways and means for raising money. The con- 
tributions offered by the separate unions are 
in nearly all cases liberal, manifesting sym- 
pathy for the general cause and a willingness 
to support it as loyally as possible. But 
these contributions are in themselves inade- 
quate to provide the National Union with all 
the funds it needs, and thus it is that we have 
to find some other means of supplying our 
treasury. Among the expedients tried in the 
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Yes, the average Boston hall is a 
narrow institution, and it would be hard 
to find suitable furniture for it outside of 


Boston. 


But because we live in Boston 


must make furniture to suit the measure- 
ments of Boston houses, and this calls for 
We can 


some very narrow Hall pieces. 
supply them. 


Here is a Hall Settle which will go 
It has 
a height of 46 inches and a length of 
The back is richly panelled, 
The lid 
lifts, with good storage place for robes, 


into the most contracted area. 


40 inches. 
and there are massive claw feet. 


overshoes, etc. 
Canal Street cost. 


we 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


WALL PAPER, RUGS, AND FURNITURE, 


48 CANAL ST., 


BOSTON. | 
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past none has proved so cnigapaite satisfac- 
tory as the holding of a fair. An enterprise 
of this kind has always aroused the interest 
and gained the support of the individual 
unions, united them in the loyal service of 
a generous and noble cause, and, best of all, 
accomplished the end it had in view,—the 
providing of the National Union with suffi- 
cient funds to carry on its ever-growing ac- 
tivities. It is to this method of repleting 
our treasury that we now return; and we 
want our fair this time to be larger, more in- 
teresting, more remunerative than ever be- 
fore. For this two things are necessary,— 
the hearty sympathy and co-operation of 
all our unions as unions, the active support 
and interest of all our members as individ- 
uals, By the first of May the general com- 
mittees will have been appointed, and under 
their leadership work must begin promptly. 
Upon the success of this undertaking depends 
very largely the strength and efficiency of the 
Union for the coming year. Once again, 
therefore, the cry is for concerted effort. 
Once again our motto must be “together.” 
Joun Haynes Ho.mgs, President. 


EASTER. 


BY REV. EDWARD D. TOWLE, 


When winter approaches, from every north- 
ern land, unknown to each other, the flocks of 
birds seek their southern home, and find it. 
There are none going the other way. And 
there are no new arguments tending toward 
the arctic regions of unbelief. 

To no single argument would I point for 
the proof of immortality; but is not the very 
massing together of many arguments in itself 
an additional proof? Crowds surge down this 
avenue, and other crowds surge down a sec- 
ond; and, when we find the same hurrying of 
multitudes along a dozen streets toward a 
common centre, we are confident that some- 
thing of unusual interest is transpiring there. 
Life’s best message is marked by wholeness. 

No single argument monopolizes Easter. 
The children lead the way. It is the children 
who reach the common square first, the chil- 
dren upon whose minds death can make no 
impression whatever. They believe in life. 
No, not that. They do not withdraw even 
to that really sceptical distance where we 
say, I believe. They do not stop to believe: 
they live. When the tide of life is incoming, 
the soul needs no help. ‘The universe speaks 
truth to the child, we may be sure of that. 
To the heart of the innocent child it whispers 
the truth and the whole truth. On Easter 
the children throng the churches, thus with 
their hearts of eternal youthfulness bathing 
earth in hope. 

And they come with their arms laden with 
flowers. On Easter Day we try to mass 
beauty from every source. Amid the flowers 
the children sit. From the children’s lips in 
beautiful temples of worship swell forth in 
chorus strains of divinest music. Is the 
world mistaken? Are men and women crazy 
who follow a Patti or a Jenny Lind up and 
down the land to catch one note that seems 
not to rise from earth, but to float down 
from the skies? Isn’t there something be- 
yond the compass of logic? Isn’t there 
something of heaven in such voices? 


Prisdeere 
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On Easter, when in sublimest temples di- 
vinest music floats from the lips of the chil- 
dren embowered in flowers, there is something 
in this. massing of evidence that cannot be 
lightly passed by. To me the argument of 
arguments is that they all point one way. 
And other evidence is there, from stranger 
sources, from sociology and philosophy, that 
is wholly in keeping. The unflagging ener- 
gies of Henry George were directed toward a 
reformed society. He thought only of mak- 
ing a heaven out of earth. It would seem 
that the whole trend of his arguments would 
have been utterly away from any spiritual 
conception of life. He evidently was of that 
opinion himself. But the brighter and more 
glorious the thought of a reformed society on 
earth became to him, the deeper down in his 
soul he felt strange movements of a long-dead 
faith. 

Equally true is it of Guizot, the author of 
“The History of Civilization in Europe.”’ It 
is no slight evidence that Guizot, who had 
studied all civilizations, who had mastered 
the secrets of Greece, Assyria, Egypt, Rome, 
in order that he might clarify his judgment for 
his original researches into the far more com- 
plex civilization of Europe,—it is to my mind 
a fact of greatest significance that this scholar, 
this statesman, this prince of historians, 
should find the most striking fact of the vast 
procession of facts that had passed before his 
mind to be one simple, single impression: that 
after races have wrought their work and per- 
ished, after kingdoms have risen and fallen, 
after modern civilization has entered upon a 
career of glory none can describe,—that, after 
all this panorama has unfolded itself with 
engrossing interest, the one immutable, un- 
changeable fact is the permanence and eternal 
importance of the individual as opposed to 
society. Dispute his logic, if you can, still 
to me the essence of logic is the sum total of 
the impression life as a whole makes upon a 
reasonable soul. 

And all these grand armies of arguments 
are not only moving one way: they are moy- 
ing my way, the way I wish them to go. If 
there is anything right in this universe, it is 
our instincts. I should feel sorry to see this 
army moving toward annihilation. That 
would indeed be an insult to the intelligence. 
But they are not going that way. Hardly a 
straggler faces toward the night. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

Kine’s CHAPEL, Boston.—The Wednes- 
day noon service, April 8, will be conducted 
by Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., of Rox- 
bury. 


MINISTERIAL UNION.—A special meet- 
ing will be held at Channing Hall next 
Monday at 10.30, to consider the questions 
proposed by the president of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


Nationa, ALLIANCE.—The regular meet- 
ing of the Suffolk and Norfolk Branches of 
the National Alliance of Unitarian Women 
will be held at 25 Beacon Street on Monday, 
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April 6, at 11 A.M. Officers of other Branches 
are cordially invited. 


NortH MuiIppLesEX CONFERENCE.—The 
next session of this conference will be held 
with the Chelmsford Unitarian Society, Rev. 
A. D. K. Shurtleff, minister, on Thursday, 
June 18; and the Chelmsford society extends 
full hospitality to ministers and delegates. 


CAMBRIDGE ASSOCIATION. —The Cambridge 
Association will be the guests of Rev. Geo. W. 
Cutter on Monday, April 6, in the vestry of 
the First Congregational Church, Arlington 
Centre. Luncheon at 1 p.m. Subject of 
paper, ‘“The Realm of the Subconscious.” 
Electrics from Harvard or Sullivan Square. 
Edgar S. Wiers, Scribe. 


Meetings. 

San Jos#, Cau.—A Unitarian Club has 
been organized, of which Dr, A, E. Osborne 
of Santa Clara has been elected the first presi- 
dent. Its first dinner was held on February 
13. After the dinner, ideals of American citi- 
zenship were discussed by Mayor Worswick, 
President Jordan of Stanford University, Mr. 
M. H. Hyland, Rev. Thornton B. Mills, and 
Mr. Eli T. Sheppard of San Francisco, who 
was for many years in the foreign consular 
service. 


Business Notices. 


Do you live in an Apartment ?—If so, turn to 
our advertising columns to-day and note the announce- 
ment under the heading ‘‘ Narrow.”’ It describes a class 
of special furniture sold only by the Paine Furniture Com- 
pany and modelled for use exclusively in small rooms, 
apartments, flats, etc. The reader who cuts this announce- 
ment out of the paper and mails it to some friend who lives 
in apartments will be doing that friend a real service. 


Manistee, Mich.— My class was very enthusiastic in 
regard to the Stars. Mrs. Laura Baker. Address all 
orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


_In Dallas, Tex., roth inst., at the residence of the bride’s 
sister, by Rev. Robert B. Evatt, H. E. Spaulding, Cor- 
sicana, Tex., and Isabel Stickney, Lynn, Mass. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail, Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 


WOODSIDE COTTAGES 


At Framingham, Mass., 


afford a restful home for those needing 
quiet, care, and comfort. No 
cases received. Address Dr. F. W. Patch 


for circulars and terms. 
is gained, happiness follows, in the Virgin- 


HEALTH ian climate, as shown by many northern 
settlers in the healthful suburbs of Richmond. Town ac- 
commodations and ag Unitarian church io Va., at High- 
land Springs. Write E, S. READ, the founder, for par- 
ticulars and inducements he offers to readers of this paper. 


mental 
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Churches. 


ALAMEDA, CAL.—Rev. Wesley Haskell has 
been installed. The congregation occupied 
every available seat, and many stood through 
the services. Rev. Jay William Hudson read 
from the Scripture, Rev. E. F. Dinsmore led 
in prayer, Rev. Bradford Leavitt preached 
the sermon, Rev. F. W. Hosmer gave the 
charge to the minister, and Rev. Benjamin 
Fay Mills the address to the people. 


AuBany, N.Y.—First Unitarian Society: 
Sunday, March 22, was a day long to be re- 
membered in the annals of this society. It 
was the culmination of eight years’ earnest 
and successful work by the pastor, Rev, 
William Milton Brundage, and his faithful co- 
laborers to establish in this city a society of 
free men and women with whom character 
and goodness of heart should be the only 
standards for the Christian life. —T'wo services 
were held in the attractive and commodious 
house of worship, both of unusual interest and 
very largely attended. At 10.30 a.m. Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, the pastor of the Bell 
Street Chapel of Providence, R.I., preached 
a sermon of great beauty and power from the 
text of Ecclesiasticus, ‘“These are they that 
make up the fabric of the world,” the theme 
being the high worth of the common life. 

At the evening service the great auditorium 
of the church was packed to the doors to lis- 
ten to Rev. Minot Judson Savage, D.D., from 
the words of Paul to the church at Corinth, 
“What hast thou that thou didst not receive?” 
and the injunction of Jesus, ‘‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give.” Dr. Savage was at his 
best in the sermon, which made a profound 
impression upon the hearers. 

On the Tuesday evening following the so- 
ciety celebrated its annual supper and enter- 
tainment. The supper was prepared under 
the direction of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 
was, with the entertainment, a pronounced 
success, Nearly three hundred persons par- 
took of the supper, and a great audience were 
in attendance at the musical and literary en- 
tertainment which followed. Rev. Mr. Brun- 
dage, in a brief address, outlined the work 
of the eight years. The new and beautiful 
church was dedicated Oct. 8, 1899. Last year 
a new organ of great sweetness and power, 
costing nearly $2,000, was purchased and 
paidfor. At the dedication of the church the 
society owed $6,000, with subscriptions to 
cover this amount. To-day the working mem- 
bership of the society is larger than ever. 
The Sunday-school is steadily growing in 
numbers, efficiency, and influence. Both the 
Women’s Alliance and Unity Club are doing 
a more thorough and practical work than in 
any of the former years of their history. 

Aucusta, Mr.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Elmer E. Newbert: With much regret the 
church has accepted the resignation of Rev. 
E. E. Newbert, who for the past eleven years 
has served faithfully with the increasing re- 
spect and esteem of his congregation. ‘The 
resignation is to go into effect April 14, when 
Mr. Newbert will enter upon his new work in 
Indianapolis. The society passed resolu- 
tions declaring that his resignation was ac- 
cepted reluctantly. His pastorate has been 
the longest in the history of the church ex- 
cepting that of Rev. Sylvester Judd. The 
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society has prospered under his care, and the 
utmost harmony and cordiality have always 
existed between the pastor and the people. 


Orrawa, CAN.—Rev. H. J. Hutcheon: 
Rev. J. T. Sunderland of Toronto, who has 
been exchanging with Mr. Hutcheon, writes: 
“The Unitarian cause has a valuable acces- 
sion in Mr. Hutcheon, who came from the 
Presbyterians to take charge of the Ottawa 
church fifteen months ago. The work was 
taken up where Mr. Walkley laid it down. 
Several new families have come in. ‘The con- 
gregation and Sunday-school slowly, but 
surely, grow. There is no difficulty with the 
finances. The Unity Club, with its fort- 
nightly meetings, is maintaining a very high 
standard of literary work. The Women’s 
Alliance is making itself strongly felt in con- 
nection with the charities of the city. Mr. 
Hutcheon’s sermons are reported in the papers 
more than those of almost any other minister. 
An additional lot adjoining the church has 
been purchased during the year, thus making 
possible a future church enlargement and 
perhaps the erection of a parsonage. Thus 
the condition of the Unitarian cause in Ottawa 
seems eminently satisfactory and encourag- 
ing, when we remember how brief has been 
its history and how extremely orthodox is re- 
ligious thought everywhere in Canada. Mr. 
Hutcheon is widely acquainted with the min- 
isters of Ottawa and vicinity, and, before his 
change, stood high among them. In making 
his change, he maintained the kindest spirit 
toward those whom he was leaving, having no 
word to say of any of them except what was 
appreciative and brotherly. But no sooner 
had he announced himself a Unitarian than 
he was cut off from all religious affiliations 
with them almost as completely as if he had 
gone to another world. This, of course, he 
feels keenly; but he is learning that it is the 
price that all have to pay, not only in Canada, 
but everywhere, who leave an orthodox pulpit 
for a liberal. It is only one more proof of the 
need that exists everywhere for the work 
of the Unitarian church. 


PraBopy, Mass.—Rev. George S. Ander- 
son has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Unitarian Church, and will retire from the 
office at an early date. 

Santa Cruz, CaL.—Rev. Jay William 
Hudson, Rev. Bradford Leavitt, and Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock have been lecturing in 
the Unitarian church. 


Toronto, CAn.—Rev. J. T. Sunderland: 
Rev. H. J. Hutcheon of Ottawa has just been 
here, exchanging two Sundays with the pas- 
tor. This was the first time that he had been 
in Toronto since joining our body a little more 
than a year ago from the Presbyterians. At 
one time he preached for a while in one of the 
large Presbyterian churches here. By re- 
quest, he preached on Sunday evening on 
“Why I became a Unitarian’; and a large 
audience, containing many orthodox people, 
came out to hear him. He spoke before the 
Unitarian Club on “The Need of a New Psy- 
chology of Religion.” 

Mr. Sunderland has just been away to Can- 
ton, N.Y., giving a series of lectures at the 
Universalist Theological School there on “‘The 
Practical Work of the Preacher and the Pas- 
tor,’’ and also another short series, illustrated, 
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It clears the brain, relieves 
headache, and develops a healthy 
action of the liver and bowels. 
Guaranteed to contain no narcotic 
or poisonous drugs. It has been 
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Stone-Lined Refrigerators. 

ap These stone-lined 
refrigerators are not 
only thoroughly germ- 
proof, but stay cold 
longer than any other 
refrigerator manufact- 
ured. They hold the 
cold with a grip that 
seems almost never to 
relax, and no germ 
can possibly live in 
one of them. 
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THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Rev. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 
Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS: 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. 

Jesus as he was. 

Inspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE- $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - Boston 
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on “Travel and Life in Palestine as throwing 
Light upon the Bible.” 

_ For some years past the Unitarian church 
in Toronto has had regularly only one service 
on Sunday. A year ago Mr. Sunderland tried 
the experiment of evening services for three 
months. The results were encouraging. 
The past winter he has tried the experiment 
again, extending the services to nearly five 
months. As a consequence, the church has 
been filled much of the time to its utmost 
capacity, many new persons have been at- 
tracted, and a distinctly new interest in the 
church has been created in the city. 


Warwick, Mass.—Rev. E. H. Brenan 
severs his connection with the society here this 
month, and begins his labors in Ayer on April 
1. Our loss will prove Ayer’s gain, and we 
extend our congratulations to that church. 
Mr. Brenan is one of the rising ministers, and 


will gain the liking and respect of the whole}. 
_ community wherever he goes as he has here. 


We are confident he is intended for a larger 
field than ours, so let him go willingly, thank- 
ful for having had him as long as we have, 
and bidding him Godspeed with our very best 
wishes. 


WasuincTon, D.C.—A meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Club of Washington was held March 12 
at All Souls’ Church. Mr. Carroll D. Wright 
presided. ‘The Civic Duties of Residents of 
Washington” were discussed by Gen. A. W. 


Greely, Mr. George A. King, and Mr. S. R.. 


Bond, members of the club, and by Mr. 
Henry B. F. Macfarland and Mr. Henry L. 
West, Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, who were present as invited guests. 
The speakers all agreed that the residents of 
Washington, a city governed by public opin- 
ion, have civic duties and responsibilities no 
less important than those of the residents of 
cities governed by a boss or a machine. ‘The 
subject aroused so much interest that it was 
voted to hold a special meeting two weeks 
later for its further discussion. The musical 
features of the evening were two violin solos 
by Mr. William E. Green, Beethoven’s Ro- 
mance in G and Bohm’s Mazurka-Caprice. 


Personal. 


WBRev. Henry G. Spaulding, who has recently 
made a lecture tour in the South, delivered in 
the chapel of the Unitarian church in Balti- 
more on March 23 his illustrated lecture on 
“Venice and Venetian Art.”’ The lecture was 
given for the ‘‘Loyal League,” the newly 
formed union of the young people of the 
church. On March 25 Mr. Spaulding gave 
the same lecture before the Channing Frater- 
nity of the Unitarian church in Lowell. 


Mrs. Nelly Hall Root of Hinsdale, Ill., has 
been visiting in the East. She lectured sev- 
eral times in Rochester, N.Y., and before the 
Women’s Press Association of Boston. She 
spoke on Women’s Economic Independence. 
Rey. Charles E. St. John heard this address 
when he was in Chicago, and speaks of it with 
high praise. He hasrecommended Mrs. Root 
as an essayist to the Branch Alliances of 
Massachusetts; and they may perhaps have 
an opportunity to engage her services if she 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1902-1903 


Succeeding ‘*Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 


NOW READY: 


1 The Ethics of the Coal Strike. 

2. Is Going to Church a Duty ? 

3. Religion and the Children. 

4. A Noble Anger. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

5. Debt. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 

6. Talking. 

7. What shall We do with Our [Money ? 

8. Hearing. 

9. Glad to be Alive. 

0. The Shadow on the Dial. 
Collyer.) 

12. The Birth of Jesus. A Christmas Sermon. 

16. ‘‘The Working [Man.’’ (By Rev. Robert Coll- 


(By Rev. Robert 


yer.) 

20. Lincoln and Washington as Guides for 
To-day. ‘ 

22. The Voices of the Dead. 

23. Religion and the Public Schools. 

24. The Liberal the True Conservative. 

25. ‘*The Son of Man.’’ 


Series on ‘‘The Religion of Jesus.’’ 


II. I. Jesus’ Proclamation of the Coming 
Kingdom of God. 

13. If. The Problem of Evil. 

14. Til. Jesus’ Cure for Evil. 

15. IV. How much we Know about Jesus, and 
how we Know it. 

17. +YV. Jesus and the Father. 

18. VI. The Disciple and the World. 

19. VII. The Disciple and the Church. 

21. Vi. The Way of Jesus. 

26. IX. The Originality of Jesus. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 
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A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W.. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘ The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc, © 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected hymns for general worship and chusck 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
acopy; by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-eighth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1902-1903. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 

Now ready: 


1. The Inclusive God. 

2. The Living Wage. 

3. These Troubled Times. 
4. God’s Love in Man’s. 
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Pleasantries. 


Dickey (spelling at the sign over a door): 
“W.C. T. U. Pa, what’s ‘W’ for?’ Father: 
“*W’ stands for women my boy.” Dickey? 
“Oh, yes! ‘Women see t’ you!’ And they 
do, don’t they, pa!” 


“Children,” asked the school committee 
man, “what is political economy?” ‘“‘Politi- 
cal economy,” answered the precocious son 
of the district boss, “is getting men to vote 
for you as cheap as you can.”’—Green Bag. 


‘Seen Ezry’s new horse?”’ asked one citizen 
ofanother. “Ihave,” wasthereply. ‘Well, 
what does it look like?’ asked the ques- 
tioner, impatiently. ‘‘Well, he looks,” said 
the other man, slowly, “‘as if Ezry had taken 
him for an old debt.” 


The Christian Life says: “A generation ago 
the three parties in the Established Church— 
the High, Broad, and Low—were currently 
characterized as the ‘Attitudinarian, Latitu- 
dinarian, and Platitudinarian’ schools. A 
few days ago Mr. Emmott, M.P., in a speech 
in the House of Commons, hit them off more 
tersely as ‘the Broad and hazy, the Low and 
lazy, and the High and crazy’ parties!” 


A London clergyman was speaking before 
sailors once, and used this expression: ‘‘Now, 
friends, you know that, when you are at sea in 
a storm, the first thing you do is to anchor.” 
A half-concealed laugh went round, and the 
clergyman knew he had made a mistake. A 
listener came to him later, and asked him if he 
had ever been at sea. The minister replied, 
“Ves, but only when I was delivering that ad- 
dress.” 


Mr. Grossmith’s butler, who had been with 
him for nearly twenty years, gave abrupt no- 
tice. Mr. Grossmith was sorry, and asked 
the reason. “I would rather not say, sir,” 
was the mysterious reply. This was uncom- 
fortable, and Mr. Grossmith urged an answer. 
“You have been with me a long time,’”’ he 
said, ‘“‘and have never complained. Surely, 
I have a right to know why you wish to 
leave.” ‘Well, sir,” said the butler, “as you 
insist, I must; but I don’t want to. The 
fact is, sir, I’ve been with you close on twenty 
years, and I am sick of the sight of you and 
your family.” 


When Gabe Bouck was a Wisconsin repre- 
sentative, his personal convictions as to the 
pension bill conflicted with his political in- 
terests. When the bill came up for final dis- 
posal, a fellow-member met him walking back 
and forth and swearing to himself. ‘‘What’s 
the trouble, Gabe?’ inquired his friend. 
“Why thisexcitement?”’ ‘“Trouble?” snorted 
the irate lawmaker. ‘That pension bill is 
up, and all the cowardly nincompoops in the 
House are going to vote for it. It’s sure to 
pass,—sure to pass.”” ‘“‘Why don’t you get the 
floor and try to stop it,’”’ suggested the other. 
“Try to stop it?” echoed Bouck. ‘‘Why, I’m 
one of the cowardly nincompoops myself !’””— 
Century. 
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